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For the Companion. 


THE CORMORANT. 


The children in the narrow court opening into 
a London street were playing noisily ; their voices 
rose shrill and clear above the din of wheels, the 
calls ©f omnibus conductors, and the cries of 
flower-sellers : 
“Sally, Sally Waters, sprinkle in the pan. 
Rise up, Sally, for a nice young man.” 
Then the words changed to another ditty : 


“Here we are on Tom Tiddler’s ground, 
Picking up gold and silver.” 


Yet, certainly, they had little to do with gold 
and silver, seeing that their clothes were ragged, 
and could never, at the 
best of times, have cost 
much. But they were 
young; the sky above was 
blue, and the sun _ shone, 
and life was pleasanter than 
it had. been in the winter. 

It is better to be hungry 
and warm than hungry and 
shivering with cold. 

So each little grimy hand 
was outstretched to clasp 
another in a joyous circle, 
and for the time at least 
childhood .reigned trium- 
phant. Harsh words and 
harsher blows were forgot- 
ten, and little feet, some 
bare, others poorly shod, 
danced around an imagi- 
nary mulberry bush to an 
odd, crooning chant, nei- 
ther musical nor harmo- 
nious, but not without a 
charm of its own. There 
were children enough and 
to spare in Garden Court, 
and they were all at play, 
all save one. 

- “Come on, Polly, have a 
game with us!"’ they cried. 

But she shook her head, 
which was covered with 
brown curls, and turned 
her face away. It was a 
pale little face, with large, 
thoughtful hazel eyes. The 
child had, without doubt, 
something on her mind. 

The game went on mer- 
rily, interrupted by an occasional rough speech or | 
quarrelsome word, that caused the little watcher 
to shrink as from a blow. It was only at such 
times that she seemed conscious of her surround- 
ings; for the most part she remained unmoved, 
wrapt in her own thoughts. 

“Bedtime, Polly!’ A head appeared at the 
window above, and its owner called to her softly. 

“Coming, mother!’’ The child’s voice scarcely 
rose above a whisper, but she needed no second 
bidding. She was glad of the summons, glad to 
go indoors out of the noise; and with the sudden 
revulsion of feeling, so common to the young, a 
hope sprang up within her. 

Perhaps there would be good news for her! 
Perhaps father was better. Only yesterday 
mother had said that when things were at their 
worst there came a turning-point. Had it come 
now, all at once, while she stood on the threshold 
and waited for—she knew not what. 

The invalid had been worse that afternoon, so 
bad that Polly had crept away terrified, and the 
idea that he would never recover had come 
into her mind. It was so terrible a thought that 
it turned her sick, until she reasoned with her- 
self, and became quite convinced that it was ‘but 
the outcome of her own foolishness. She had 
known so many persons who were ill, and they 
had all got better except—and her memory went 
back to the funerals she had seen in the court, 
some of them so grand and imposing that the 
children had collected in a crowd, and admired the 
nodding plumes. Others were humble enough, 
but oh, so sad and dreary in Polly’s eyes! 

There was Mrs. Jones, the washerwoman; but 
then she was ever so old, and so was Matthew 
Sparks. He had gone on crutches for many a 
year past. Of course old persons had to die; but 
father was only thirty years old. 

Yet how about William Smith, father of Mary 


Jane, the noisiest child in the court? He was 


| them. 


| only twenty-eight years old, and vet he had been 
| carried out of his house one day in December, 
when the marks of the bearers’ feet lay black and 
| distinct upon the soft carpet of newly fallen snow. 
| Polly’s heart ached and her lips trembled. Two 
years younger than father, vet he had gone! 
After all, then, some people die when they are 
young. Must he die, too? 

She went slowly upstairs, her feet dragging 
heavily, and entered the sick-room on tiptoe. 

There he lay, perfectly still, his face white and 
| drawn, as it had been so very long, his eyes big 
and shining; but he was not faint now, for he 
had strength to speak to her, although his voice | 
was low and feeble. Noiselessly the child drew 
her chair to the bare table, and because hunger 


“IF YOU PLEASE, 


SIR, 


impelled her, took a crust of bread from her 
mother’s hand, and ate it slowly. 

The sick man watched her, sighing at times, 
and shifting uneasily from side to side. At last | 
she felt his hand upon her head. 

‘Time was,”’ he said, ‘‘“when we had enough to | 
eat and drink, and need not feed you on crusts, | 
my little girl. Time was when your mother and 
I sat down in a cozy room, to a nice, hot supper, 
and I counted myself a gentleman—only a clerk, | 
but a gentleman for all that. The happy, peace- 
ful times, the friendly faces, the sympathetic | 
words are gone with the money that bought 

Eh, lass ?”’ 

He turned to his wife with an access of bitter | 
regret that rendered his voice strong for the 
moment. 

She shook her head, but made no answer, ex- 
cept in the tender touch of her hand and a com- 
prehensive glance around the bare room, which 
took in every poor detail. 

‘‘Gone!’’. he repeated; ‘“‘gone! 
that I went, too, my dear. Things will be better 
for you when I lie underground.” 

‘“‘No, no!” cried his wife, wringing her hands 
as though in physical pain. ‘Not better, but a 
thousand times worse !”’ 

‘Better, I tell you, for you will have nothing 
to do but go to the Cormorant and claim your 
money. You and Polly will not be beggars any 
longer. You will be able to put on a bit of decent 
black, and the neighbors will see how you look 
when you are dressed somewhat as you used to 
be when we were first married. How pretty you 
were, Mary—how fresh and happy! I can see 
you now, standing at the parlor window, watch- 
ing for me when I came home from the city at 
night, a lady, every inch of you. 
black gown, you'll be a lady again by and by. 
Please God, dear lass, by and by!” 

He repeated the words very softly, as though 


quietly. 


ARE YOU 


And it is time | 


In your neat, | 


they were the refrain of some half-forgotten song, 
and she sobbed as she listened. 

“It is not by and by that 1 care for; we want 
the money now,” she answered. ‘Polly and I 
are strong. We can live on bread and water, and 
be thankful, but you need nourishing food. Did 
not the doctor say that if you could have it vou 
would get better ?"” 

“Yes, and I believe I should,’’ he answered, 
His eyes had a hungry look, as they 
glanced around in search, as it seemed, of un- 
attainable luxuries. Then his wife burst into 
tears, and Polly, who longed to cry as well, but 
refrained lest she should add to her mother's dis- 
tress, crept into her little bed, which was placed 
in a corner of the same room, and only separated 


THE CORMORANT?” 


from it by a curtain, and lay quite still, think- 
ing. No wonder she was puzzled; she was only 
eight years old. ‘‘Who is the Cormorant,’’ she 
asked herself, ‘cand why won’t he give father the 
money now, while he is alive? Perhaps he would 
if he knew about his illness, and how very, very 
poor we are.” 

She slipped out of bed, and stood at the sick 
man’s side. 

‘‘Father,’’ she questioned, softly, ‘‘where does 


| the Cormorant live ?”” 


He turned and looked at the little figure, smil- 
ing as he answered: ‘The Cormorant lives in the 
city, in Threadneedle Street, a long way from 
here.” 

‘Too far to walk she asked again. 

“Oh dear, no! not too far for grown-up folks.” 

‘Hush, child! Goto bed. Sick persons should 
not be disturbed,”’ interrupted her mother. 

Polly ran back, but she could not go to sleep. 
A grand thought had come to her. To-morrow 
she would go herself, see the Cormorant, and tell 
him all about father, and how very ill he was. 
She would not let her mother know she was 
going, because it would disappoint her if she 


sy 
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| came home without the money—not an unlikely 


thing, for the Cormorant might be out, and in 
that case she must try again. 

‘Please, God,’’ she said, clasping her slender 
hands together, ‘‘I am going to see the Cormorant 
to-morrow. Please, God, help me to find the 
way, and make him listen to me.” 

Her voice sank into a drowsy whisper; her 
tired eyelids drooped and closed. Then, because 
it was very late, long past her usual hour, Polly 
fell asleep. 

All the next morning she repeated to herself, 
over and over again, ‘‘The Cormorant, Thread- 
needle Street, City,’’ she was so much afraid she 
might forget the words. 


It was a suffocating day. ‘The sick man lay 


panting on his pillows.. No breeze was stirring. “ 
Away in the country, the wind swept, soft and 
fresh, over hills and valleys and golden corn- 
fields, but here in the close court the atmosphere 
was dull and heavy, smoke-laden and weighted 
with the breath of men, women and children, 
huddled together and jostling one another as they 
passed. 

“I shall not get over this, wife,’’ said Polly’s 
father. ‘The heat is stifling.” 

His child’s face was flushed with heat as she 
bent over him. 

“If only you could have beef-tea and grapes 
and nice things,’’ she whispered. 

‘Don't!’ he said, peevishly; “it makes me 
feel worse than ever to hear thein spoken of.”’ 

Polly was silent, but her 
face wore an odd sort of 
smile. The father wonder- 
ed what happy, childlike 
fancy had come to her, at 
this time of all others, and 
would have been greatly 
surprised if he had known 
that her thoughts . were 
wandering in ‘the same 
direction as his own. For 
the mind of the sick man 
was fixed on the great in- 
surance office in the city, 
where, years ago, he had 
gone, full of strength and 
vigor, to ‘*make things 
square,’ as he put it, for 
wife and child, if they out- 
lived him. That had been 
his one wise step; those 
that followed were foolish 
enough, and lying there he 
knew it, and reproached 
himself bitterly. 

But amidst all his self- 
criticism ' there remained 
one subject for congratula- 
tion. He had managed, no 
one knew with what great 
difficulty, to keep up his 
payments; and those he 
loved would receive five 
hundred pounds: at his 
death. Meanwhile he was 
passing away for want of 
what the doctor mentioned, 
carelessly enough, as nour- 
ishing diet. But about all 
this. his’ little girl knew 

nothing. She thought of the Cormorant as a 
person, probably a very big and fierce man; but 
she would not allow herself ‘to feel frightened. 
Whenever she began to tremble she whispered, 
low, ‘‘For father’s sake!’’ and smiled brightly as 
she trudged along. 

The pavement scorched her feet, and her shoes 
were very thin and worn. She had washed her 
face particularly clean, and brushed her hair, 
making it as tidy as possible, but she wore no 
hat, and looked odd enough as she hurried through 
the crowded streets. The policemen smiled their 
astonishment as she asked the way to Thread- 
needle Street, but-they were good-natured, and 
ready to answer her questions. “She wished there 
were fewer horses and carriages; but that could 
not be helped; and she managed to get across. 

Her head ached, and so did her feet; but Polly 
had no time to think of these things. She only 
remembered her father, lying so sick and helpless, 
and when she was not thinking of him, which 
was seldom enough, she was trying to plan what 
she should say to the Cormorant. 

On, on, through busy streets with her head held 
bravely up; on, on, past handsome shop windows, 
filled with beautiful things; and at last—Thread- 
needle Street. 

Polly’s heart beat fast, but she felt there was 
no need to ask further questions; she was eight 
years old and knew how to read. But this word 
was a very long one. It would, perhaps, be better 
toask. She stopped in front of a tall policeman, 
and put her question. 

“There you are,”’ he answered, pointing across 
the street. 


THE CORMORANT. 


She read each letter slowly and aloud. Then 
she darted across, swift as an arrow, and entered 
what seemed to her a building as grand as the 
palace of a king. It was dreadful to find so 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


many eyes fixed upon her; but she did not flinch. | having once begun to grow, adhere to the woody | I suppose their persecutions developed a spirit of 


“If you please,” she asked in a clear voice, “does 
the Cormorant live here?” 

A number of men were present, and they all 
laughed aloud. Then one, with a pleasant face, 
stepped forward and answered her. 

“Run upstairs, my dear; go down the little passage 
to the right. You will find an old gentleman sitting 
alone in his office. Ask him if he is the Cormorant. | 
If he says yes, you can tell him your business.” 

The men all laughed again, though Polly considered 
it no laughing matter. She had, for her part, never 
been more serious or in earnest. Up she ran, her 
loose hair flying. 

There was the little passage on the right, and at 
the farther end the door which had been indicated. 
Tap, tap, tap! She rapped and entered. 

An old gentleman, who sat by a table strewed with | 
papers, glanced up at her, evidently a little puzzled | 
and somewhat astonished. He had a kind, ruddy 
face, gray hair and pleasant eyes. Polly, very white 
and trembling, advanced, and said hesitatingly : 

“If you please, sir, are you the Cormorant?” 

He seemed to be a little bewildered for a 
moment; then his face cleared, and he an- 
swered, slowly : 

“Yes, my dear, I suppose so. What is your 
business? Sit down, and let me hear all about 
a 

She hesitated; but he lifted her gently to the 
table, and looking up into his face, with her 
small hands folded in her lap, she told her 
simple story. Her father was very ill, she said, 
and she had heard him say, only last night, that 
when he died things would be better. Mother 
could go to the Cormorant. then, and get her 
money. 

“But oh! if you please, dear Mr. Cormorant,” 
the child added, “it will be no good then— 
no good when father is dead! It is to keep 
him here that we want the money. He would 
get better if we could buy him nice things to 
eat—beef-tea, and—and—nourishing food. I 
heard the doctor telling mother so.” 

The gravity upon the listener’s face deep- 
ened. He questioned her, closely, perhaps, but 
not unkindly; and, having fathomed the pur- 
port of the sick man’s words, he endeavored patiently 
to explain them to his little daughter. He saw that 
he was understood, but the next moment the child 
burst into tears, and sobbed as if her heart would 
break. 

“Oh dear! dear!’’ she cried, “‘then it is all of no 
use, and poor father will die!’ 

“No, no, my dear. I will go with you and see him, 
and we will take him all sorts of nice things.” 

“Nourishing food?” 

“Oh yes.” ’ 

**And beef-tea?’ 

“Certainly; grapes, too, if you think he will like 
them.” 

Polly had no doubt on this point, and nodded her 
head so violently, to emphasize the conviction, that 
the curls fell over her 
forehead in picturesque 
confusion. 

Meanwhile messages 
were sent to and fro, and 
before long a large basket 
was filled with delicacies, 
and Polly herself regaled 
on cake and grapes. 

“Well, my little maid,” 
asked one of the clerks, 
who had been conversing 
in a low tone with her 
new friend, and had even 
condescended to fetch a 
cab for them, “where are 
you going?” 

“Home with the Cor- 
morant,” replied Polly, 
promptly, and as distinct- 
ly as the last mouthful of 
cake would permit; and 
they both laughed as if 
it were an excellent joke. 

The cab rolled along gaily, and 
the child entertained her compan- 
ion with artless talk. She did not 
know that when her father said the 
“Cormorant,” he meant the Cor- 
morant Life Insurance Company. . ‘ 
Neither did she know that the 
pleasant-faced gentleman at her 
side was the president of this 
company; but when they reached \ 
Garden Court, she lay fast asleep, 
her head pillowed on the old gentleman’s shoulder. | 

“Oh dear! What is the matter? Is it an acci- | 
dent?” Polly’s mother asked, rushing to the door. 

“An accident! Nothing of the sort. Far from it. 
It is only that you have a brave little daughter, who 
has brought you a friend.” 

Polly awoke, with a smile on her lips. 

“Oh yes, mother, dear!’’ she exclaimed. ‘This is 
the Cormorant, and he has all sorts of lovely things, 
here in his basket. Father will get better now.” 

So he did—very slowly, but none the less surely; 
and Polly, as she kneels at her bedside night and | 
morning, prays, with her young heart warmed by an 
unshaken faith, ‘ Please, God, bless father and 
mother, and the dear, good Cormorant.” 











L. E. TIDDEMAN. 
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KNOTS ON TREES. 


It is a mistake to suppose that the knots or warts 
which are very common on some species of forest 
trees are due to insects, fungus, or accident, or are in 
any way unnatural growths. They develop as re- 
sults neither of the health nor disease of the tree, 
nor of such conditions as special kinds of soil or sit- 
uations. Science Gossip thus accounts for their 
formation : 

“In the barks of our forest trees are contained a 
multitude of latent buds, which are developed and 
grow under certain favorable conditions. Some trees 
possess this property in a remarkable degree, and | 
often, when the other parts are killed down by frost, 
the property of pushing out these latent buds into 
growth preserves the life of the plant. These buds, 








| friendless. 


layer at their base, and push out their points through | 
the bark toward the light. 

“The buds then unfold and develop leaves, which 
elaborate the sap carried up the small shoot. Once 
elaborated, it descends by the bark, when it reaches 
the base or inner bark. Here it is arrested, so to 
speak, and deposited between the outside and inner 
layer of bark, as can be learned on examining speci- 
mens on the trees in the woods almost anywhere.” 
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BLACK CHERRIES. 


“Black cherries! Nice, ripe, black cherries!” 

Every morning, for a fortnight or more in summer, 
we used to hear this cry along the street of our quiet 
little country village. 

“Nice, ripe, black cherries, ten cents a quart!” 





BLACK CHERRIES. 


They were, indeed, fine cherries, large for the kind, 
and sweet and juicy. 

The vender was a girl. 
cherries into the village. 


No one else brought black 


retaliation in their victim, for one of the worst of 
the little hoodlums came whining home one morning, 
with a scratched face and minus several locks of his 
hair. It turned out that this boy, with his squirt- 
gun, had followed Black Cherries some distance out 
of the village, on her homeward way, in the hope of 
getting « farewell shot at her. He got it—and she 
got him. 

As a matter of course, the mother of this afflicted 


_boy went storming to the village justice, and tried 


very hard, but unsuccessfully, to procure a warrant 
for the arrest of “that fury of a girl.” 

I was about eleven years old then, and I remember 
hearing my father say that it would be poor policy to 
molest ‘the Songster girl,’ since she saved the town 


| a pauper bill of five or six hundred dollars a year. I 
| did not then quite understand this remark. 


In consequence of the disaster to the boy with the 
squirt-gun, other little miscreants fought rather shy 
of Black Cherries, and confined themselves mainly 

to hooting her and telling wrong stories con- 
cerning her. They said that she used tobacco, 
and the only foundation for this story was the 
fact that she often bought a piece of tobacco 
at the village to take home. ‘There comes 
that Lil!” these boys would shout, and then 
begin to call out tauntingly. 

I am afraid, too, that many of. the girls be- 
haved with almost equal cruelty toward the 
lonely little pedler, staring at her without 
speaking when she appeared on the street, and 
tittering audibly when she had passed—about 
the most unkind manner in which girls can 
possibly behave. 

Once, I remember,—the following year, I 
believe,—five of us school-girls who had gone 
out one Saturday forenoon for a long walk, 
saw Black Cherries at some little distance out 
of the village, on her way home with her empty 
pails and some small grocery packages. With 
mock politeness, one of our number said, “We 
are going home with you, to see where you live.” 

Black Cherries did not reply, but looked dis- 
turbed as we went along the road behind her. 

‘‘Aren’t you going to invite us?” another of 
the girls asked. 
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actly what father wished to happen, for on our way 
thither, a few mornings afterward, he took occasion 
to say to me that he wished me to keep my eyes open 
that morning, and tell him, as we went home, what 
I thought of Lil. 

The last mile of the road was little more than a 
footpath, and the house, when at length we came in 
sight of it, proved to be a very dilapidated two-story 
structure, with a hip-roof. A stumpy Balm of Gilead 
tree grew at the side of it. The window panes were 
badly broken, and patched with paper. Near by were 
two dilapidated barns. A little to the left was a low 
pigsty, and this, with an old corn-crib, completed the 
list of buildings. 

‘What a dreadful old place!’ I exclaimed. 

“Sadly out of repair,’’ my father replied. “There 
was a prosperous farm here once, but misfortunes of 
all sorts have fallen on the Songsters. About the 
only crop which the old place produces now is the 
black cherries. You can see the great cherry-trees 
along by the old stone walls between the fields, and 
there’s Lil, I think, up in one of them, picking cher. 
ries. There is some one or something in the tree.” 

As we turned in at the yard a queer sound, as of 
singing or groaning, was heard issuing from the 
house, and as we stopped, a strange-looking being, 
clad in a loose blue drilling gown, appeared in the 
open door, and began bowing extravagantly low over 
and over. 

“That is Uncle Ezra’s foolish sister,” father said to 
me, in a low tone, smiling at my amazed and startled 
face. “She will not hurt you. Say ‘How d’yg do?’ 
to her.” 

I ventured to do so, when the singular apparition 
cried out in reply, and in the strangest of cracked 
voices : 

“Cock 0’ doodle-doo ! 
You're a sinner, 
Too late for dinner, 
But don’t boo-hoo ! 

This astonished me so much that my father laughed 
heartily. 

“Well, Sarah, how’s Ezra?” he asked. 

At this the woman snickered immoderately, and 
cried : 

Tae Ezra haint got no eyes: 


ed him on pickles and punkin pies.” 


“‘She’s quite a poet,” my father remarked to me. 





“I can’t have company,” replied Black Cherries, 


| confusedly. 


had made her appearance regularly every fall, always | 


with two tin pails and a tin quart-measure. 


The | 


“But we can go that way, if we like, without 
an invitation.” 
We followed her at a little distance for a long way, 


whole made a somewhat heavy burden, it will be | until we reached a bridge that crossed a large brook 


evident, for a slim, spare girl of twelve or thirteen | about a mile below the old Songster place. 
| years. 


Black 
Cherries had looked around at times as we followed 


At first very few knew her, and from her street-cry, her, and seemed distressed. Reaching the bridge, 


she got the nickname of “Black Cherries.” ‘Here 
comes ‘Black Cherries’! the people would say, as 
her high-keyed, plaintive cry was heard along the 
street. Few knew her by any other name. 

She wore old shoes without stockings, a faded, 
worn calico dress, and a brown straw hat which had 


apparently once be- 
longed to an older 
woman; but she al- 
ways had a white 
apron, quite clean, 
save perhaps for a 


| cherry stain or two, and also a little string of red | stood for a few moments, and then suddenly cried out : 


coral for a necklace. 
scratched hands told an eloquent story of hard work, 
and her tanned face had little pinched, pitiful lines 
in it, unusual in one so young; byt her clear, gray 
eyes had a brave, honest look in them. 

Certain old-fashioned housekeepers, who were in 
the habit of putting up bottles of black cherries in 
spirits, to be used as medicine, often bought of her 
several quarts at a time. 

As time passed, it became known that Black Cher- 
ries was “a girl that came down from the old Song- 
ster place”’—a farm four miles out of the village, 
at the end of a little-travelled country road. “That 
girl must get tired,” people said, “walking so far, with 
those great pails of cherries.” Those who had been 


| to the place remarked that ‘a queer lot of folks 


lived there.”” Black Cherries, when asked her name, 
always replied, ‘““My name is Lily. I live with Uncle 
Ezra Songster.” More than this she did not tell. 
But how some of the small boys of the village per- 
secuted the lonely little cherry-vender! As every one 
knows, there are boys in every town who take a de- 
light in worrying and tormenting the weak and 
Six or seven of these boys procured 
squirt-guns, and lay in wait for Black Cherries at 


| corners, or discharged their jets at her through holes 


in board fences. Her cry of cherries was a signal for 
them to lie in ambush, or follow slyly after her, 


ee 


THE SONGSTER PLACE. 


Her little, lean, bluebrown, | 


she turned and faced us. 
with me,” she said. 


“You mus’n’t go home 
“I don’t want you to,” 


“Well, I guess we can go past your house if we 
please!” cried one of my companions, provokingly. 

“No, you can’t!” said Black Cherries. 

“Why not, I should like to know?” 





house. I don’t want 
you to go there.” 
“We've aright to 
go where we like!” 
cried my _ school- 
mate, warmly. 
Black Cherries 


“*What goes up must come down, 
Either on heads or on the ground !’” 


At the same time she tossed a stone into the air. 
it did not fall on our heads, but it might have done 


| so if we had not hastily shifted our positions. That 


one had no sooner fallen than another was tossed up, 
and then another and another, until we were in full 
retreat back along the road. 

Then, suddenly turning, the persecuted cherry-girl 
ran homeward like a fox, and was soon out of sight. 

We relieved our minds by voting her a “mean 
thing,” and then went home very indignant at the 
way in which Black Cherries had got rid of us. 

My father, who, as the village physician, had some- 
times paid professional visits to the Songster place, 
laughed heartily when I related our misadventure. 

“You did wrong in insisting upon going with her, 
when she had told you not to go. She certainly 
adopted a very ingenious way of preventing you 
from doing it, and there are good reasons why she 
did not want your company. I shall drive up there 


and sit in the buggy, while I see how old blind Ezra 
is getting along.” 

My curiosity had become so piqued that I eagerly 
accepted this invitation, and the more readily be- 
cause I should be able to tell the other girls what I 





had seen. Indeed, I now surmise that this was ex- 


“Well, I don’t think you are very polite,’’ said an- | 
For several seasons she | other. 


‘Because there is | 
no road past our | 


in a few days, and you may go with me if you like, | 


Then he asked, ‘‘Where’s Lewis?” 


“Our little Lewis haint got no tongue ; 
If he lives forever, he never’ll be hung,” 


| cried the woman, greatly delighted at the opportunity 
to display her genius. As I, in my wonder, was try- 
ing to take in the full meaning of the proposition 
| which she had just enunciated, a great shuffling was 
heard, and there pushed past her a more ogre-like 
urchin than I had ever dreamed of. His head, really 
enormous, both from its size and the vast shock of 
tan-colored hair which grew in a great fluff over it, 
appeared to be set close down on a pair of little bow- 
legs which seemed hardly more than able to drag 
along the pair of man’s boots, with the legs cut off, 
| that adorned his feet. 

This little gnome waddled out toward our horse, 
and, looking up with a 
grin which almost sent 
me into spasms, poured 
forth a volume of thick 
sounds something like 
this: “‘Shoogler tawgler 
yoogler hoogler fawgler 
yoogler Doggler!” 

Apparently he had a 
tongue, in spite of Sarah’s 
assertion to the contrary ; 
but he was deficient, as 
my father afterward ex- 
plained to me, in the 
mutter of palate. What 
he was trying to utter 
was, “Shall I take your 
horse, doctor?” 

“Yes, Lewis,” father 
said, getting out. “You 
may hold her head.” 

Whereupon the boy, 
for boy it was, reached up a lank, red 
hand and grasped the rein, the mare 

meantime looking down on him with a droll 
little snort. Meantime Sarah stood, still 
bowing low like a sawboy, and delivering 
further poetic selections. 
Now the clatter of a window ofthe second story of 
the house attracted my attention upward, where 
another human anomaly appeared, gesticulating 
, rapidly with her hands. Behind the twinkling fingers 
I could see a pallid and singularly disfigured face. 

“That’s Sarah’s sister, Liddy,” father remarked to 
| me; “she is deaf and dumb, but she is trying to say 
something to us with her fingers, poor thing.” 

“Oh dear! are there any more?” I whispered, in 
something like terror. Something—the sight of so 
many abnormal beings, perhaps—gave me a sensation 
| Of sickness. My father, who noticed my appear. 
| ance, laughingly gave me a strong peppermint, to 
| hold in my mouth. 
| “No, there are no more,” he said, “except Uncle 
| Ezra, who is blind and bedridden. I am going in to 

see him a few minutes.” 
| The attentions of the two women were now diverted 
to the doctor; but that droll, misshapen Lewis still 
| Stood clinging to the rein and grinning indescribably. 

I did not look at him more than I could help, and 

kept busy with my peppermint. I had never seen an 
idiotic person before, or a freak of nature in the 
| human form; and this, I suppose, may account for 
the strange sensations which came over me. Only 
once did Lewis try to speak to me. 

“Loller hawler gawler tooler piller cheller,” he 
| gurgled out, which may have been intended for, “Lil 
| has gone to pick cherries.” 

Presently Lil herself came along a path from the 
old fields back of the house, with two pails full of 
| cherries. She saw me and stopped suddenly, while a 
| painful flush overspread her face. Then, without 
speaking to me, she hurriedly carried her cherries 
| indoors. 

In the entry she met father, coming out. He spoke 
| to her in his kind, merry fashion, tasted the cherries, 
bought a few quarts, and induced her to come out to 
the carriage. 
| “Lily, this is my Edna,” he said. “I want you 
| two to be great friends.” But I suppose that the 
‘remembrance of the little incident down at the 
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bridge occurred to us both, and prevented us from 
saying much to each other. 

“How is the old muley cow?” my father inquired. 
“Does she give milk enough for you all?” This | 
question set Lewis to rolling out an answer. Father 
insisted upon being shown Lily’s patch of potatoes, 
artichokes and other vegetables. There was also a 
little field of pop-corn and sweet corn. 

Before we started we took charge of the remainder 
of the cherries, which we were to leave at one of the 
village stores. As we drove away, both Sarah and 
Liddy came out again, in full force, bowing. Lewis 
gurgled tumultuously; while poor Lil stood silent 
and apart, with a pathetically wistful look on her 
brown face. 

“She’s got quite a field of potatoes,” my father 
said, as we drove slowly out to the main road. “She 
has hoed and tended them all herself, with what 
help Lewis could give, which was not much, of course. 
She milks the cow. In the winter she pops corn, 
which she gives them with milk for their suppers, 
and they live largely upon baked potatoes and cream. 
All the town did for them, last year, was to furnish a 
couple of barrels of flour and two bags of meal. Lil 
pulled them all through, with that. 

“Edna, my little girl,’ he continued, giving me the 
reins, as we got upon the travelled road, “‘what do 
you think you would do, if you had such a family as 
that to care for?” 

“Oh dear!” I cried, ‘‘but what does ail them?” 

“That’s a pretty long story,” father replied, smil- 
ing. ‘“Lily’s mother was bright enough, but she has 
been dead five or six years. Ezra is no fool, either. 
But Sarah and Liddy are sad cases; and Lewis, Lil’s 
brother, isa strange little freak. The real name of 
those two children is Atherton, not Songster; but 
their father has not been heard from for years.” 

I do not recollect any event of my childhood which 
made a more profound impression upon me than this 
visit to the old Songster place. 


Father remarked, one day during the autumn, that | 


the town should act in the matter of the Songster 
family, and see to it that old Ezra, in particular, was 
better provided for. But when was a town ever 
known to do anything until compelled by circum- 
stances? 

The autumn and early winter passed. In February 
arumor spread in the village, one stormy morning, 
that there had been a fire during the night in the 


upper part of the town. The snow was so deep that | 


father drove me to school in a sleigh; and old Mag, 
our horse, had to wallow through the drifts. We 
heard of the fire as we went along the street; and at 
recess, that forenoon, it was said that the old Song- 
ster buildings had burned. 

By noon the snow had become trodden down some- 
what, and when I went home for my lunch I found 
that father had gone with others to learn about the 
fire. While we were at the table he drove into | 
the yard, with some one or something wrapped up in 
the robes; and the strange bundle, when brought in 
and laid on a lounge, proved to be poor Black Cher- 
ries. 

Both her feet and ankles were frozen, but her hair, 
face and clothing were scorched. She seemed ex- 
hausted, and did not speak. 

The story was soon told. The Songster family had 
built a better fire than usual in their stove, on account 
of the cold and storm. This had fired the soot of the 
old chimney, and the adjoining wood-work had taken 
fire. 

The house was burning furiously when they waked, 
and outside raged the snow-storm. Yet Lil had got 
Uncle Ezra and all the rest of them out, and taken 
them into the old pigsty, where she covered their 
half-clad forms with straw. There was no time to 
save bed-clothing. 

The shower of embers and brands repeatedly set 
the sty on fire; and Lil stood out in the storm, throw- 
ing snow upon the hut until the house was burned 
down. 

At last she set off to procure assistance, for it was 
very cold, and poor old Ezra was in the paroxysms 
of ague. Two men who had seen the fire and were 
trying to’ make their way up to the place, came upon 
Lil near the bridge, struggling through a drift of 
snow four or five feet deep. She was bare-headed, 
without stockings, and wore only a thin calico dress. 
One of the men carried her to the nearest farm- 
house. Then they yoked oxen, and with a sled and 
robes rescued the unfortunates from the sty. 

Father found Lil ina pitiable condition, and brought 
her home; and the town authorities, compelled to 
act at last, transported the four paupers to the “town 
farm.” 


Lily’s feet were carefully treated, and for several | 
days it was thought that they might be cured. But | 


she had greatly exhausted herself, and after a week | cedar-tree, which came rushing down the flood faster | and awoke only to find that it was broad daylight, 
father began to look grave. At last, one day, another | than I was swimming across. 


doctor cume, and while I was at school, the unfor- | 
tunate girl’s left foot was amputated. 
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brought Lewis away, to live at her new house. He| For many hours I walked as rapidly as the thick | salvation depended upon this game coming within 


ambles through the village, doing errands for the | 
shop. Indeed, he is quite a feature of the place. | 
Every one knows him, and, queer as he looks, likes | 


him too. EpNA D. FRENCH. | 
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BESET BY WOLVES. 


undergrowth of the forest and my clumsy foot-gear’ 
would permit. Then, as I had come upon no signs 
of logging operations, I concluded that I was hope- 
lessly lost; that, in spite of my best efforts, I had 
probably been wandering all this time in a circle. 

The rain had been falling steadily so far through 
the night, but now there was a lull. As I leaned, 
faint and weary, against a great pine, the utter 
silence, the deadly stillness of the gloomy forest was 


| something weird and awful. Even the hideous hoot- 


In June, 1870, I was employed by a firm of lumber- | 
men to look up pine lands on the Tobacco and Chip- 
pewa Rivers and their tributaries, in Clare and Isa- 
bella Counties, Michigan. My instructions were to 
search thoroughly every part of an immense tract, in 
these and adjoining counties, comprising upward of | 
half a million acres; to estimate as carefully as possi- 
ble the amount of available pine on each section, and 
to draw a rough map of the country, showing streams 
and waterways, and the cheapest and most feasible 
means of getting out. 

It was supposed that this work would occupy three | 
or four months, and I 
started early in June, 
in order that I might 
finish it, at the latest, 
by the first of October. 

During June, and up 
to the Fourth of July, 
I prosecuted my work 
with success, meeting 
with no adventure 
worth mentioning. The 
morning of that day 
dawned bright and 
beautiful, and even in 
the depths of the forest 
all nature seemed re- 
freshed and _ invigo- 
rated. Inspired by the 
weather and the day, I 
felt a strong desire to 
participate in some kind 
of celebration, even one 
in a lumber shanty. 

How to manage this 
was the question. As 
nearly as I could esti- 
mate, I was twenty 
miles from the nearest 
logging camp, and to 
tramp there and back, 
taking for granted that 
I should find it, would 
occupy the best part of 
two days. I fought : 
against the temptation MH 
for a while, but finally Wy | iy } 
it became too strong to ‘ , 
resist. The Fourth of \ Hh} 
July fever was fairly on + THAN at @ 
me, and I had to surren- 
der. Hastily “blazing” 
a number of trees ina 
great circle, in order 
that I might, on return- 
ing, pick up my route 
at the proper point, and 
hiding my blankets, re- 
volver and other articles 
in a hollow log, retain- 
ing only matches, knife 
and compass, I started 
off on a_ southeast 
course. This, I believed, 
would take me to ‘“Lo- 
gan’s Camp,” where ? 
some sixty men were ® 
employed. I had walked briskly for perhaps two 
hours when the sky became overcast by dull, gray | 
clouds, completely obscuring the sun, and threaten- | 
ing a prolonged and heavy rain. Just at this time I | 
came to the Chippewa River, and somewhat to my | 
dismay, found it in high flood, as a consequence of | 
last night’s downpour. Nevertheless, I prepared | 
to swim the river, which was here about one hundred | 
yards wide. 

Taking off my shoes and stockings, I placed | 
matches and compass within them, and, with my | 
handkerchief, tied all to the back of my head. Then, 
wading in until the current took me off my feet, I | 
essayed to cross in adiagonal line to the further | 
shore. I got along easily enough as far as mid- 


| stream. Here the current was very strong indeed, 


though it did not at all alarm me. Suddenly I found | 
myself caught in the gnarled branches of a small | 


The tree-top struck me in such a way that I was | 
completely pinioned in its embrace, one stubby limb | 


For weeks afterward my father attended her, | running over my right shoulder, and another and 


almost night and day, and was even accused of 
neglecting his “‘paying patients;” but he protested 


country, if care and medicine would do it.” 


her in his jolly way, telling her what good care Lewis | 


and the others were receiving at the town farm, and | strange craft. 
ending always by saying to her that she was his girl | identially grounded in shallow water within a few | 


For several hours [ was borne along with my 
At last, shortly before sunset, it prov- 


now, and that he was going to adopt her—to see if | yards of the shore I had tried to gain. As soon as 


she could not make a better girl of me. 


| my feet touched bottom I was able to free myself in 


I was never jealous of Lil, however, whom I soon a moment, and I made my way through the mud and | 
came to love as well as if she had been my sister; | up the river bank in a sorry plight indeed, and minus 


for our house has been her home ever since that 
night. 

Of course she is a cripple; but she was able to | 
attend school with me nearly three years. Despite 
all father’s assurances, however, she always kept in 
mind the fact that she was “living upon charity,” and 
ought to support herself. 

After a time she began to do sewing, and soon | 
showed a remarkable talent for fitting and making 
dresses. Ladies, both those of our village and others, 
soon employed her altogether. Before long she was 
obliged to hire seamstresses to assist her; and two 
years ago, with father’s advice and assistance, she 
built a pretty shop, on the village street near us, 
which is now a very prosperous one. 


Uncle Ezra died two years after the fire; and it was | 


deemed best to have Sarah and Liddy live at the town 
farm, where they are comfortable. But Lil has 


shoes, stockings, matches, hat and compass, all of 


which had been lost in my struggle for life. 

Barefooted, tired and hungry, with every joint 
stiff from long immersion, and so far as I knew, at 
least twelve miles from human habitation, my situa- 
tion was a decidedly unpieasant one, even for a 
hardened bush-ranger. [ had lost matches, shoes 
and compass. Night was coming on apace, and I 
hardly knew what course to adopt. Most fortunately, 
my knife was still in my belt, and by its aid I quickly 
fashioned, out of birch bark, a pair of rough sandals, 
which I tied on my feet as best I could with strips | 
torn from my heavy checked shirt. 

Guided by the faint light cast upon the clouds by | 
the setting sun, I resumed my southeastward course, 
with a slight hope that long experience might enable | 
me to keep it, even in the intense darkness which | 
would certainly fall. 
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OUT OF REACH. 


| zodlogical museum. 


ing of ascreech-owl would have relieved this dread 


| monotony, and the baying of a dog would have been 


the sweetest of music. 
I was, of course, thoroughly wet through. I suf- 


| fered the actual pangs of hunger; and although the 


weather was warm, I began to feel very chilly. But 
I suffered most of all for want of sleep; and shortly, 
in spite of the discomforts of my position, I gradu- 
ally slid down into a sitting posture at the foot of the 
tree and lost all consciousness. 

How long I slept, I do not know. Suddenly, I 
found myself standing bolt upright again and wide 
awake. Something, I did not know 
what, aroused me. Danger was near. 

Everything about me was black as 
pitch; not a star nor rift of sky was 
visible. In fact, eyes were of no use. 
I had only my preternaturally sharp- 
ened sense of hearing to depend upon. 
I stood, intently listening, for a few 
minutes, and then distinctly heard a 
too well-known and portentous sound. 
It was the howl of a wolf—the great 
gray wolf of the north. 

Not a second was to be lost if I 
wished to see the dawn of another day. 
Unarmed, and without means of kin- | 
dling a fire, my only chance of escape | 
lay in climbing a tree. I kicked off my 
birch sandals and prepared for a climb. 
But how, in the profound darkness of 
the night, could I find a tree that could 
be climbed? I could hope to do so 
only by groping about in the pitchy 
blackness, and feeling every trunk that 
I came upon. 

Meantime the howls of the wolves | 
were coming nearer, rising higher and 
plainly becoming more and more. I 
spanned with my arms one stem after 
another in my blind search, and at last 
I came upon @ smooth beech, which I 
could easily climb. I was not an in- 
stant too soon. As I scrambled up 
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the tree 

the fore- 
most wolf made a 
spring at me, and 
actually struck the | 
sole of my naked foot with the end of his hideous 
snout. In less than a minute the whole pack sur- 
rounded the tree. 

I could not see one of them, but as nearly as I 
could judge by their gnashing yelps, they numbered 
at least thirty. Safely seated now, on a horizontal 
limb about twenty feet from the ground, end far 
beyond their reach, I listened to the fierce snarling of 
my foes below with supreme contempt. 

One of my first acts on finding myself safely 
ensconced was to take off my leather belt, and pass it 
around one thigh and the branch on which I sat, 
guarding myself thus against a possible fall during 
the sleep which I knew must soon overtake me. | 
And so utterly worn out was I that the angry and | 
discordant howling of the baffled wolves did not 
keep me awake five minutes. Resting my back 
against the tree, I went off into a profound slumber, 





and that my watchful jailers were still keeping | 
guard. } 
They numbered thirty-three; a very sufficient guard | 


indeed for one half-famished prisoner. How I was | 


| longer one under my left arm. My efforts to free | ultimately to escape I did not as yet see, but I felt 
| myself had only the effect to turn the tree over and quite confident that some way would open. | 
that he “would save the bravest little girl in the | over, and I found myself more frequently beneath 
| the water than upon its surface. I resigned myself 
She improved at last, although it was May before | to the inevitable, and limited my efforts to keeping 
she could even sit up in bed. Often father talked to | afloat, letting the tree carry me whither it would. 


I watched the animals below me with as much | 
curiosity as if I were a boy on his first visit to a 


Most of the wolves sat quietly on their haunches, 
licking their chops and gazing longingly upon me; 


| but a few individuals moved restlessly about, going | 


around and around the tree as if wishing that, for 
once, they could climb, like the bear or panther. But, 
since the dawn of day not one of them had uttered a 
howl or whimper. In ominous and expectant silence 
they kept their watch. I was soon to know the | 
cause of their silence. | 

With the rising sun a brisk breeze had sprung up | 
from the west, which proved a most fortunate thing 
for me. About an hour after sunrise, while I still 
gazed down upon the wolves, I was surprised and 
interested to see the whole pack drop quietly to the 
ground, where they lay, flat and motionless, and 
scarcely to be distinguished from the thick carpet of 
pine needles around them. 

I peered cautiously about on all sides to find the 
meaning of this strange movement, and presently I 
heard a slight sound coming down the wind. The 
mystery was now solved. Game\of some kind was 
coming directly toward the place. The keen-scented | 
brutes had both heard and smelt it, while their own 
strong scent could not be carried up the wind to their 
expected prey. f 

I hardly dared to draw my breath; for my own | 


probable reach of the waiting pack. 

By and by I caught glimpses, through the thick 
underbrush, of a large doe and two good-sized fawns 
walking slowly along, the doe stopping occasionally 
to nibble the tender shoots of moosewood, but stil! 
coming with her young to their apparent doom. But 
at a distance of about fifty yards they turned off at a 
right angle to their former course. 

This was the signal for the chase. With a simul 
taneous and blood-curdling yell, the whole pack 
sprang up and rushed off in pursuit. For -one half- 
second, perhaps, the poor deer stood as if paralyzed; 
then up went their white flags, and away they 
bounded like the wind. . 

I unbuckled my strap and leisurely made my way 
to the ground, for I knew well that, at this season, 
the wolves would run many miles before they caught 
even the fawns, which were evidently about two 
months old, and hence nearly as fast as their mother. 

The sun had now enabled me to fix the points of 
the compass. I put on my primitive sandals, which 
1 found where I had dropped them, and resumed my 
journey to Logan’s Camp. I found the distance much 
greater than I supposed. At last, however, after a 
toilsome march of at least four hours, I arrived there 
safely, and without further mishap. 

The men were just flocking in to dinner; and to 
say that they received their unexpected, hatless, 
shoeless, wild-looking and unkempt guest with sur- 
prise and curiosity is to put the case very mildly. On 
hearing my story, they vied with one another in 
profuse hospitality. The camp was at my disposal; 
and I dare say that many of these good fellows 
remember to this day how the “Lost Land-looker” 
almost created a famine in the camp by his extraor- 
dinary performances at the dinner-table. 

W. THOMSON. 
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STORM SPIRITS. 


When old Winter’s winding-sheet 
raps twisted trunk and branches high, 
Then spectral voices wander by, 
And wild storm spirits rise and greet 
Within the woods! 
—Martha T. Tyler. 
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For the Companion. 


ENGLISH PREMIERS WHOM I HAVE SEEN. 


The first English Prime Minister who rose distinctly 
on my horizon was Lord John Russell. His career 
I watched through many years. I had but a slight 
acquaintance with him, but I followed his public life 
with much interest. 

He is not, I think, as well remembered in English 
political life as he ought to be. His appearance was 
against him—he was a very small man, with a large 
head. His voice was not good, and his manner some- 
times became, unconsciously to him, rather pom- 
pous, but he was an admirable Parliamentary sena- 
tor. I do not think I ever heard a man who could 
make a more effective reply in the House of Com- 
mons. His argument corroded away the case of his 
opponent with the keenness of an acid. 

He could give a terribly severe thrust when he saw 
fit to do so. Some of the bitterest retorts I remem- 
ber to have heard in the House of Commons were 
made by Lord John Russell. 

He never was a mere politician, like Pitt or Palmer- 
ston; he loved art and letters, and the society of 
intellectual men and women. He loved books. He 
had been at the head of all the great reform move- 
ments of his time, whether for political or for relig- 
ious equality. He was the devoted friend of Italy 
and Italian aspirations. 

Remembering what a short time, comparatively, 
Russell is dead, it seems marvellous to me how his 
life takes us back to ancient history. 

His public career began with the Congress of 
Vienna. He had talked with the widow of Charles 
Stuart, the young chevalier, at Florence—the Charles 
Stuart who figures in Scott’s ““Waverley,” a romance 
to which its author affixes the sub-title of ‘“’Tis 
Sixty Years Since.” He had argued in debate with 
Canning; he had sat at the feet of Fox; he had vis- 
ited Napoleon at Elba. He had a sensitive, generous 
and loving nature; he was an absolutely unselfish 
politician; those who knew him best loved him most. 

For many years Lord Palmerston was the great 
rival of Lord John Russell. When one was in office, 
the other went out of it. 

The men were strikingly contrasted by nature. 
Palmerston went into politics airily, joyfully; never 
allowing anything to become serious with him; rat- 
tling off his most effective speeches with the manner 


| of one who could make ever so much better speeches 


if he only thought it worth his while. 

He said himself that one of the chief reasons why 
he kept his youth so long was that when he had 
made up his mind to any particular course of action, 
no matter how momentous it might be, he then dis- 
missed the matter wholly from his thoughts and did 
not let it trouble him any more. 

One can fancy Russell or Gladstone, but not Palmer- 


| ston, lying awake half the night and thinking over 


and over again whether the decision arrived at was, 
after all, the right one. 

He was not an orator in any sense, although he 
could make a speech which told better with the 
House of Commons than a very much higher order of 
eloquence might have done. He understood the ways 
and moods of the House thoroughly, and he played 
on them as on an instrument. 

No one was more happy than he at a good-humored 
personal joke; and he had a way of deliberately and 
purposely stammering and halting, just before the 
jest came out, which kept the House in delightful 
suspense, and made the fun tell all the more effectively 
when it leaped out at last. He devoted the greater 
part of his years of power to the effort to work a 
Tory policy by means of a Liberal administration. 

His policy was not statesmanship; it was clever 
craft; and for along time it was successful. But it 
could not have lasted much longer. A strong man 
with a deep and even passionate sense of responsi- 
bility and duty was coming to the front in the person 
of Mr. Gladstone; and the happy-go-lucky, jolly- 
don’t-care ways of Lord Palmerston were soon out 
of date. It is strange how seldom one hears the 
name of Palmerston mentioned now in Parliamentary 
debate. He imposed on his age a little, but his long 
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days of power have left little or no impression on | 
the political history of his country. 

The late Lord Derby was in a certain sense a 
great Prime Minister. I do not think he was a 
statesman in the word’s higher meaning; but as 
the head of a ruling party he was splendid. The 
rush of his impetuous eloquence no one who 





Russell. 


voice and vote, the political emancipation of the 
Jews. His leader, Lord Derby, was furious with 
him for this; but Disraeli cared for no man’s | 
anger, and first and last he stood by his people, | 
although he had never accepted their faith. 

I need not say anything about Mr. Gladstone, 
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fiance of his party, he steadily supported, by |and the alliance; and this result indicates that 


Italy will be prepared to renew her political bond 
with Germany and Austria when it shall have 
expired, two years hence. 

While the relations between Germany and Italy 
are thus close, and likely to continue so, the 
preservation of European peace by them is a 


| costly luxury to both. It is difficult for Italy, 


Palmerston. 





Disraeli. 


heard it was ever likely to forget. It bore down 
argument with its magnificent outpouring of elo- 
quent, impassioned, involved, sometimes even 
perplexed, sentences. 

But, somehow, when the debate was over one 


did not seem to have carried away in memory 


much of the speech. It has to be remembered, in 
justice to his capacity as a debater, that Lord 


Derby was almost invariably on the wrong side 


of everything. 

During his days of power as Prime Minister he 
was always defending old and perishing institu- 
tions; he was always predicting that this, that, 
and the other reform would be the ruin of Eng- 
land; he was always proclaiming, in language of 
lofty passion, that England would never consent 
to part with some Tory institution or other, 
which a day or two after England joyously laid 
in the dust. 

Lord Derby not only talked all this Toryism, 
but he actually believed in it. 

When Disraeli talked Toryism, any one could 
see that he did not believe in it, and his speeches 
were always full of bold and clever qualifications 
and reservations, so ingeniously contrived that, 
happen what might, no one could say afterward 
that he was wholly in the wrong. ‘This made his 
speeches highly interesting, to say the least of 
it. 

Lord Derby was far more of a scholar than 
Disraeli. He was fond of the classic authors, and 
his translation of the ‘‘Iliad’’ is one of the best 
translations we have. 
of apt quotation. Sometimes the very aptitude 
of a quotation had something positively imagina- 
tive and poeticin it. He loved, as Bismarck does, 


to point an argument by a citation from Shake- | 


speare, and after Shakespeare he loved most to 
illumine a debate by some telling quotation from 
Scott. 

But Lord Derby had not the genius of his 
successor, Disraeli, who was, perhaps, less of an 
orator, but more of a debater, and had far greater 
variety of powers. 

To the unconcerned looker-on and student of 
the pageant of human life, Disraeli was the most 


interesting Prime Minister England has ever had. | 


lam not for a moment suggesting that he was as 
great a statesman as Pitt, as great an orator as 
Chatham, as great an orator and statesman com- 
bined as Gladstone. 


for the business of administration. 

But Disraeli’s romantic plunge into political life ; 
his splendid audacity ; his dauntless courage; his 
indomitable faith in himself when everything 
seemed against him; the recklessness, like that 
of Julins Cwsar, with which he steeped himself 
in vast indebtedness at the opening of his career, 
with the full conviction that he would work him- 
self out of it somehow; his utter failure in his 
earlier years of Parliament; his sudden leap to 
the front at a time long after his friends had given 
him up as hopeless, and his unbroken success 
from that time forward—all these things cap- 
tivate one’s imagination; dazzle one’s common- 
sense. 

The very appearance of the man—his dark and 
foreign face, his foreign gestures, his Oriental 
love of magnificence—added to the curious in- 
terest with which the English world regarded 
him. To the end no one took him quite seriously, 
or could venture to say what he might not do 
next. 

One great fact in his career is that he was true 
to his own race, to his own people. In utter de- 


Gladstone. 


He had a marvellous gift | 


He was nothing of the kind, | 
nor had he any of Gladstone’s wonderful capacity | 


Derby. 


| except to record my conviction that in him Eng- 


| 
| 
| 


| ing war 


especially, to maintain the expense entailed by 
her heavy military armament, and the demands 
made upon her treasury by her growing navy. 
Even the mighty German Empire is obliged to 
impose very burdensome taxes, and to withdraw 
a vast number of able-bodied men from industry, 
in order to provide for the possible necessities of 
defence, and continue to be prepared for conflict. 
But the world at large will be glad to see the 
alliance maintained and extended, for it affords 
the best guarantee against a general and desolat- 


en 
NO WINTER. 


To those who dwell by Coosa’s stream, 
Or on dark hummocks plant the cane 
Beside the lovely Pontchartrain. 
r in gay sail-boats drift and dream 
Where Caribbean breezes stray, 
On Pensacola’s drowsy bay. 
Selected. —Marvin Thompson. | 
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EVENTS OF THE YEAR. 


The year 1890 has added several events to the 
world’s history which future generations will no 
doubt call memorable. 

Early in the year the German Parliament was 
dissolved. The new Parliament which was elected 
in its stead had a large majority against the Con- 
servative or government party. Meantime the 


| young Emperor quarrelled with Prince Bismarck, 


and the Chancellor, after twenty-eight years of 


| unbroken leadership in the affairs of Prussia and | 


Germany, resigned, and General von Caprivi was | 
made Chancellor in his place. 
The year began with a dispute between Great 


| land has, and I trust will have again, the greatest | Britain and Portugal over the possession of a 


| English Prime Minister of the century. 
Justin McCarruy. 


————__+~@>—__—_ 


For the Companion. 
DECEMBER. 


Dull sky above, dead leaves below ; 

| And bung winds that whining go, 
Like faithful hounds upon the track 

Of one beloved that comes not back. 


JOHN B. TABB. 


——__+ or — 


GERMANY AND ITALY. 


General Von Caprivi, the successor of Bis- 
| marck as German Chancellor, has recently paid a 
visit to Italy. While there he had an interview 
| with King Humbert, and several conferences with 
| Signor Crispi, the venerable Prime Minister of the 
Italian Kingdom. 

There can be no doubt that this visit, made by 
the chief minister of the most powerful ruler of 
Europe to a country in close alliance with Ger- 
|many, was important as a political event. The 

| condition of European politics affords a sufficient 
reason for it. The Triple Alliance between Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy, which has lasted several 
years, and which has been a large factor in the 
| preservation of European peace, will come to an 
}end in less than two years. Its terms provide 
| that it shall last only until 1892. 

It is highly probable, therefore, that a leading 
| topic of discussion between the German and the 
| Italian statesman related to a renewal, in 1892, of 
| the Triple Alliance. 

| The relations of Germany with Italy have been 
| not only friendly, but intimate, for twenty years. 
| One reason of this is that France, which at an 





| earlier period had been Italy’s efficient friend, | 


has for that period occupied a position of rivalry, 
and almost of hostility, to both Italy and Ger- 
many. 

Another reason why these two powers have 
been brought into close relations is the historical 
| one, that the Italians acquired Rome, and made 
it their capital, when in 1870 France was com- 
| pelled to withdraw from the city the force which 
had protected the Pope’s temporal power, in 
|order to employ that force in defending France 
against the victorious Germans. 

The French and the Italians have clashing in- 
terests on the north coast of Africa, and at times 
it has seemed that war was imminent between 
them. 

Both Germany and Italy entered into the Triple 
Alliance with Austria to defend themselves 
against possible aggressions by France; and that 
the one might come to the aid of the other, in 
case such an aggression should take place. 

There was, of course, another reason for the 
alliance, which concerned Germany and Austria 
chiefly, and Italy only indirectly; and that was, 
to provide a check upon the supposed ambition 
and feared encroachments of Russia. 

The recent general election in Italy turned 
mainly on the question whether or not that coun- 
try should adhere to its policy of maintaining the 
alliance with the two northern powers. 

A small but very active Italian party, called 
the ‘‘Irredentists,"’ which advocates the acquisi- 
tion of the territories inhabited largely by Ital- 
ians, which remain under Austrian rule, opposed 


the ‘Triple Alliance, and tried to defeat Signor | 
The result of the elections, however, was | 


Crispi. 
an overwhelming triumph for the Prime Minister 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


vast region in Africa. By a show of force Eng- 
land made Portugal yield. This was followed by 


an understanding between several powers inter- 
| 


ested, in which England’s authority was extended 
in Eastern and Central Africa, and that of France 
in Northwest Africa and in Madagascar, while 
Germany, in exchange for Zanzibar, received 
from England the British island of Heligoland in 
the North Sea. 


In England, the commission which had been | 


investigating Mr. Parnell’s connection with alleged 
criminal conspiracies virtually acquitted him. 
Toward the end of the year the proof or admis- 
sion of certain charges against Mr. Parnell’s char- 
acter led Mr. Gladstone and other Liberals to 
abandon him politically, and this in turn caused 
a division in the Irish national party. 

In France, the exposure of the plots of General 


| Boulanger with Royalists, Bonapartists and ex- 


treme Radicals, to overthrow the Republic, de- 
stroyed what remained of the Boulangist move- 
ment. j 

Several events in the affairs of Europe in gen- 
eral were noteworthy. Professor Koch, of Ber- 
lin, discovered and experimented with a substance 
which, it is believed, destroys the germs of con- 
sumption in the early stages of the disease. The 
Anti-Slavery Congress at Brussels made impor- 
tant recommendations, as did also the conference 
oi tie powers at Berlin, to consider the labor 
question. The King of Holland’s death, in No- 
vember, was followed by the accession of his 
daughter Wilhelmina, ten years old. 

It has been a year of political events and excite- 
ments in the United States. The conference of 
the independent powers of America at Wash- 
| ington recommended several important measures, 
including a plan, since formally adopted by sev- 
eral nations, for international arbitration. A 
tariff bill, raising certain duties and lowering or 
removing others, was passed by Congress. The 
Congressional election resulted in a very large 
Democratic majority. The World’s Fair and 
Columbian Exhibition was located at Chicago, 
and fixed for 1893. Wyoming and Idaho were 
admitted to the Union. The census enumeration 
of the people showed a population of sixty-two 
|and a half millions. Congress passed a new 
| silver law, which provides for the purchase by the 
government of a great deal of bullion. It also 
passed a pension disability law and an anti-lottery 
law. 

There Was great excitement among the Indians 
of the West over the expected coming of an 
Indian Messiah. The Sioux and some of the 


other tribes began threatening dances and depreda- | 


tory movements, and a large body of troops was 
sent to their country to hold them in check. 

There has been a successful revolution in Salva- 
dor, and an unsuccessful one in Honduras. In 
the Argentine Republic the reckless and extrava- 
gant government of President Celman was over- 
thrown by revolution, and a new government set 
up. Brazil is at peace under the new republic. 

As a result of rash speculation and inflation in 
Argentina and Uruguay, the great English house 
of Baring Bros. was embarrassed. Financial 
stringency, with many failures, prevailed in New 
York. The harvests of the world have not been 
abundant, and the wheat crop of the United 
States is below the average. 

Among the dead of the year are the King of 
the Netherlands and the Dowager Empress 
| Augusta of Germany, Cardinal Newman, and 


, 


| cleverness. 
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Lord Napier of Magdala in the Old World; and, 
in the New, Justice Samuel F. Miller, of the 
Supreme Court, John C. Fremont, William D. 
Kelley and Samuel J. Randall, statesmen of 
Pennsylvania, and John Boyle O’Reilly and 
Dion Boucicault, authors. 
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TOO HIGH AMBITIONS. 


The overseer of the linen department of a large 
city retail store was much pleased with the appear 
ance of the new saleswoman who had been assigned 
to his department. 

“She is healthy, neat, and quick in her movements,” 
he said to an assistant. “She has the face of an in- 
telligent, honest and ambitious girl. I have put her 
at the towel counter, but if she does well, as I think 
she will, it will not be long before she will be pro- 
moted to the lace counter.” 

**You are inclined to favor her,” was the comment. 

“Only because I think she is an exceptionally 
clever girl, and will deserve it,” was the reply. “I 
know that she is poor, and needs steady work badly.” 

Miss Scott, the girl in question, soon impressed all 
the other saleswomen with the conviction of her 
She talked well and much upon every 
subject but—linen. She had thought more than any 
of her comrades upon the question of suitable occu- 
pations for women, and startled them by her fluency. 

“Why should not women, educated in the law, sit 
in the judge’s seat?” she said to her companions. 
‘Are they not quite as likely to be honest as men? 
Did you read that decision in the railway case to-day? 
Anything more unjust —” 

“Have you huckaback towels?” asked a customer. 

She turned, apparently irritated at the interruption, 
flung down the package, and went on whispering. 
“If I had been the judge in that case, or the prose- 
cuting attorney —’”’ 

“These are not huckaback.” 

“Then we have none.” 

The customer turned away. 

“A more atrocious injustice —” continued Miss 
Scott. 

The overseer happened to be near, and overheard 
what had been said. 

“We have a large line of huckabacks!” he ex- 
claimed, sharply. ‘Show them!” 

The next day she was explaining what she would 
do if she were an artist. “I have no patience with 
women who are content to paint menus and china 
plates. If the time ever comes when I can devote 
myself to art,—noble figures —” 

“Double damask fringed,’ said a busy matron, 
memorandum in hand. 

Miss Scott placed some goods before her. 
these are Scotch. I want Irish.” 

Miss Scott looked hopelessly along the shelves. 
The overseer, who had grown anxious with regard 
to her, stood near, and motioned to another woman 
to take the customer. ‘Why do you not learn the 
shelves when you are not waiting on customers?” 
he asked. He caught sight of a pamphlet hid under 
the counter, “Higher Employments for Women,” 
and understood the cause. 

One day, two or three weeks later, her mind was so 
full of the opportunities for women to hold political 
salons in this country, as she had heard they do in 
France, that she made a mistake as to the price of 
Russian crash, and sold it at half its value. 

“TI really have not learned the meaning of all the 
tags on the goods,”’ she said, scornfully, to the over. 
seer. \ 
“Then you must go elsewhere to find other work,” 
he said. ‘You are discharged. But remember, the 
woman who is not faithful in selling a yard of towel. 
ling will be no more trustworthy in dealing with the 
affairs of nations.” 


“No, 


—_+or—__——_ 
PLEASURE IN GIVING. 


The three Carey sisters were objects of envy in the 
school. Each of them had a somewhat large allow- 
ance of money, which was intended to cover her per- 
sonal expenses. It was the first year in which the 
allowance had been made, and at the close each of 
the girls found herself with a little sum in hand. 

*“‘We can do what we please with it!’ exclaimed 
May. She ran for her hat, and hurrying to the candy- 
shop, laid in a supply of dainty confections with which 
she treated all the girls in school. 

Jane said nothing, but she spent no money in candy. 
A day or two later a quaint old Japanese bronze 
appeured on her desk. 

“What are you going to do with your spare 
money?” she asked of Sophy, the youngest of the 
sisters. 

Sophy grew red, but did not answer. May laughed. 

“Sophy has an ambition to do good in the world,” 
she said. “She intends to spend her money for a 
half-dozen instructive books, which she is going to 
lend to the poor boys in the alley.” 

“If I could make them good men it would be better 
than candy or bric-a-brac,”’ said Sophy, earnestly. 

She bought the books, gave them to the boys, and 
went to their houses several times to explain and 
talk to them about the stories and pictures. One 
day, when the sisters were together, Jane asked: 

“What became of the books, Sophy?” 

Sophy shook her head. “The boys tired of them in 
| a week, and took no notice of them afterward.” 

“T have my bronze still,” said Jane, triumphantly. 
“It is a pleasure to me whenever I see it. Your 
candy did not last long,” she said to May, signifi- 
cantly. 

“It made us all happy while it did last,” said May, 
laughing. 

Sophy sat thinking when she was left alone. Her 
little effort seemed to have been wasted. The good 
books had made the boys no better. It had been 
useless as water spilled upon the ground. Why not 
buy candy next month with her spare money; or a 
pretty bronze? 

And yet — 

She loved those bad little fellows so much since 
she had tried to help them! And they ran after her 
now to speak to her—to shake hands! 

Her color rose, and the tears came into her eyes. 
“IT will keep on my own way. I like it better than 
bronzes or candy,” she whispered to herself. 
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For remember, that though the gift itself may fail | costumes, went about picking up their game for| Ladies’ Underwear should be made from KixG 
of its purpose, the kindness behind it always blesses | them. | Poiuip Campric, Lawns and Nainsooks. Send stamp 
him that gives and him that takes. As the hunters returned after the day’s sport, it for samples. King Philip Mills, Worth St., N.Y. [Adv. 

| was noticed that Prosper Merimée, who was one of | : 


—__———<+or>—___—_—_ | > _ " . - . » | 
| the party, was the only one whose servant was not| Have You Raised 


laden with game. He was left completely in the 
‘ ’ T 7 | 
GAMBETTA’S MOTHER. | lurch, as it were, without having taken as much as a { A | a 
The story of the death of the mother of Gambetta, | sparrow. 


I reat statesman of the third French Republic,| ‘Well, well!’ his literary fellows e i “ y | 
the gre € F ell, we his literary fellows exclaimed, ‘‘how | Over your School-house ? 


which has just been related by his friend, M. Emman. | did they manage to get away from you?” 

uel Aréne, is one of rare pathos, and at the same! ‘When game is so plenty as that,” said Merimée, 
time, one of great simplicity. Gambetta’s parents | gravely, “the merit of a marksman lies in hitting | 
were exceedingly simple country people; his father nothing. So I fired between the birds.” 

was a tradesman of Cahors, in Southern France. | 
After Gambetta became a famous man in France, | 
his father and mother went to live at Nice, where | Prizes 
they were faithfully cared for by an old servant, | } 
and where they were often visited by their famous | For Folklore Stories. 

son. 

Toward the end of his career, and when he was at| What is the humorous tale of your town? 
the height of his power, being in fact, though not in| What is your favorite old home story, humorous or 
title, the head of the Republic, Gambetta’s mother | pathetic, that you have often thought ought to be 
was seized with a sudden desire to go to Paris. “I | published? 
must see Léon,” she said. | What local wonder-stories have you in mind of 

Her husband protested, and the old woman-ser- | people whose ideals were laughed at, but who | 
vant, Miette, threw up her hands in horror. “To changed their purposes into success by faith and ’ 3s ene its 
Paris, madame, at this time of year!” It was win- energy of character? | peda ge Tope  eggalaga io 
ter. ‘There’s no sense in it!” | The Companion is the oldest literary paper in the | Sieur mans America ET in a more in- 

‘There was no sense in it, but Madame Gambetta | country; it wishes to awaken the interest of local | spiring and fitting manner the 12th of October, 1892, 
was determined to go. She went to the train with | Story-tellers, and to collect the clever, curious and | than by raising the U. S. Flag over every Public School 
more of vigor than she had shown for years, and instructive traditional “stories of American homes | from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and, beneath its folds, 
travelled straight to Paris. and neighborhoods, somewhat in the spirit of Scott’s | to celebrate the occasion ? 

There she went to the house of her daughter, and | “Tales of a Grandfather,” Goldsmith’s “Vicar of | We suggest the Columbus Public School cel- 
urrived quite prostrated. Within twenty-four hours | Wakefield,” Grimm’s German Tales, Irving’s old [eck at this esata lara in order that every Public 
she fell upon her ped, stricken with a mortal stroke. | Dutch traditions of New York, and Hawthorne’s | “— a —— _ — —— 

At this moment great events were pending in the | “Twice Told Tales.” It invites the help of all who | te eee eee eee 
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Parliament of the nation, and questions involving 
the standing of France among the nations were at 
stake. Gambetta could not leave his place in the 
Chamber, but each day’s session done, he rushed with | 
desperate haste to the little iron bedstead upon which 
his mother lay. 

There he remained, watching, waiting, the greater 
part of each night, and all the time his old mother 
regarded him with loving eyes, though she could not | 
speak. | 

On the third day Gambetta made a great and | 
famous address in the Chamber of Deputies. His | 
ringing voice, his eye flashing with fire, and his mag- 
nificent spirit and vigor gave no sign of the anguish 
and strain he had been under, and was still under. | 
It was the greatest speech, people said, that he had 
ever made. All Europe was listening. When it was 
over, Gambetta descended in haste from the tribune. 
A dear friend, just from his sister’s house, stood near 
with pale face. 

“Well, well?” asked Gambetta, breathlessly. 

“Well, you must have courage,” the friend stam- 
mered, grasping him by the hand. 

They passed into a side room. Dead! The great 
man burst into desperate and piteous weeping. He 
sobbed like a child, and the voice which had a 
moment before rung through the .Chamber, could 





have in mind some especially good household story, 
whether they have written before, or not. 

To secure the best American Folklore stories, we 
make the following liberal offers of prizes : 


For the best Folklore Story of 

from 1,500 to 3,000 words, $1,000 | 
For the second in merit, $300 | 
For the third in merit, $200 | 


For a circular, giving full instructions and the con- 
ditions upon which stories will be admitted to the | 
competition, please send your name, or the name of | 
any good local story-teller, whose stories you may 
have heard, with a two-cent stamp, to 

FOLKLORE, 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. | 
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*“Kent Hampden.” 


In the next issue, our annual Double New 


enthusiastically the Flag is rising over our Public 
Schools. 

Every mail brings to us the names of schools that 
have raised the Flag. These names we have placed on 
file. Later we shall take pleasure in sending to every 
Flag School in America, whose name is on file at our 
office, an appropriate Columbus Souvenir. 

In order that we may secure the name of every 
school in America that has raised the Flag, we have 
made the following offer : 

We shall send free to any Public School in 
America, that has raised, or is preparing to raise, 
the U. S. Flag, the Illustrated Souvenir, “ Raising 
the School-house Flag.” The Principal or one of the 


Teachers of the school must sign the order for the | 


Souvenir. On receipt of the order it will be forwarded 
at once free, postage paid. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
MUSICAL CIFTS. 


Silent gifts please for a day. 
Gifts of Music please alway ! 





Suppose the gift should bea fine Mandolin, Guitar, 
jo, Violin or a Music Box? These, and all other 


. . cL 
Year’s Number, will be begun a fine story of | Musical Instruments, may be obtained at the Ditson 


Life in Western Virginia seventy years ago, by 
Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis. Our readers will 





| Company Stores in Boston, New York or Philadelphia, 
or of J. C. Haynes & Co., 33 Court Street, Boston. 
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only speak, in faint, weak tones, one word: “ : ny) 
“Mother! mother!” be pleased to make the acquaintance of manly | SONG CLASSICS. Vol.1, . songs. a 
The friend, seizing him by the arm, led him out | Kent Hampden. | SONG & ASS so, : ° “ ire 
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gold and silver escape during the melting, rolling, 
stamping and handling of the coins, and float, invisi- 
ble, in the air. The processes by which these atoms 
are regained are curious and interesting. 

Every evening the walls and floors of the melting 
and rolling rooms are carefully swept, and the dust is 
placed in a crucible over a slow furnace. The worth. 
less particles are destroyed, and a lump of solid bul- 
lion remains in the crucible. 

At certain intervals of time the metal sheathing of 
the walls and floors of the melting and rolling rooms 
is removed and put into the furnace, by which means 
a considerable amount of gold and silver is saved. 

The coal ashes, broken crucibles, worn-out clothes, 


aprons and gloves used by the workmen are ground | 


to powder, sifted and burned. After this has been 


done twice, it is found that a portion of gold still | 


remains in the mass. It is packed in barrels, a tube 
is run down into each, and the portion thus obtained 
smelted. A certificate of the amount of bullion 
found is attached to each barrel. They are then sold 
to smelters outside of the mint. 

The value of the atoms of gold and silver thus 


escaping and recaptured in the “sweeps” is estimated | 


in the Philadelphia Mint to amount to one hundred 
thousand dollars each year. 

Yet the golden dust is impalpable; the keenest eye 
could not detect its glitter. 


et 


FIRED BETWEEN THEM. 


The royal game preserves of Europe—the stocked 
hunting grounds where princes and their court shoot— 
are often so filled with game that hunting becomes a 
mere slaughter. 

Napoleon III. of France, who was not an adept in 
“manly”? amusements, but liked to be regarded as a 
mighty hunter, had such a preserve near his country 
place at Compiégne, and often in the season invited 
the gentlemen of his court to share with him the 
Sport of killing pheasants and partridges by whole. 
sale. 


This unmanly amusement was once cleverly satir- 


long-drawn-out way in which the Russian guns were 
taken up tothe front. True, the roads were fright- 
ful, the mud being beyond all description, but I ven- 
tured to suggest that the progress of that artillery 
| was, in many instances, lamentably slow. 
“Wal,” said the American, in broad Yankee twang, 
“I think you’re right. They’ve been at it for months, 


How long, now, do you think it would take British. 
ers to accomplish the same end?” 

Actually, I had not the slightest idea, but I was 
not going to collapse before my Yankee interrogator, 
so l te as an improvement on the existing 
state of affairs, that it would take ws, say about a 
fortnight or three weeks. “By the way,” I contin- 
ued, “Show long do you think it would take the Amer- 
icans to achieve a similar result?” 

“Americans? Oh, that’s a very different kettle o’ 
fish. Americans?’ and with this he took out his 
watch, and glanced at it several times in meditative 
silence. “The Americans? Wal, I should say, as 
| near as I can calculate, somewhere between twenty- 

five minutes and half an hour,” and with this he 
| turned on his heel with a self-satisfied air, leaving me 

to digest the comparison. 


| —--+er 


DISCONCERTED. 


The anecdotes told at the expense of amateur | 
players are innumerable, and of course of varying | 
degrees, both of truthfulness and of drollery. Not | 


long since another was added to the list by some 
Harvard students, who ambitiously undertook to 
play ‘‘Hamlet” for the benefit of a charity. 


The man who was to act the part of Horatio was 
extremely timid, and when the night of the per- 
formance came he was so overcome by stage-fright 
that he could hardly remember the lines he had so 
carefully studied. Inthe first act he ran upon a snag, 
which raised a laugh, and for the rest of the piece he 
was utterly hopeless, and had simply to be pushed 

| through the part. 

It was in the scene where Horatio and Marcellus 
tell Hamlet of the appearance of the spirit of his 
father, and the prince asks: “Stayed it long?” 

“While one with moderate haste might tell a hun- 
dred,’’ Horatio managed to stumble out, but so con- 
fusedly that Marcellus forgot his cue, and instead of 
rejoining, ‘Longer, longer,’’ stood staring at Horatio. 


The prompter, with a view to helping out Marcellus, | 


began to whisper from the wings, ‘Longer, longer.” 


| and there’s very little promise of increasing speed. | 

















| Churchill’s BIRTHDAY BOOK of EMINENT CoMPOSERS. 


A handsome and useful gift, $1.25. 
Any Book mailed, post-paid, for retail price. 
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O YOU realize that you can re- 
cover your old umbrella yourself 

at a small expense? Our patented De- 
tachable Umbrella Cover can be fitted 
perfectly to any frame in three minutes 


| without sewing. If you send us exact 
| 





length of the ribs we guarantee the fit, 


or money refunded. 

If you have a good umbrella handle 
and frame you cannot afford to throw 
them away. We keep several qualities: 
Cotton Gloria, silk finish, $1.25; Union 
Serge, $2.00; Fine Union Silk, $3.00. 











Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. 
Be sure to send exact 





381 Albany Street, Boston, Mass. 
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If your local deal- | 
er cannot supply the | 
covers, send to us. 


length of ribs. Reliable Agents Wanted. | 


THE F. P. ROBINSON COMPANY, | 


The Chicago Target Air Rifle. 
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OUR EARLY PRESIDENTS, Their Wives 
and Children. From Washington to Jackson. 
By Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON. With 150 
portraits, pictures and autograph letters. Quarto, 
gold cloth, $4.00. 

Intensely interesting glimpses of the family life cf 
the White House during the administration of the 
six “historic Presidents,’ those concerned in the 
early making of our Republic. The book covers a 
most exciting and interesting period of our existence 
as a nation, and is a valuable contribution to the 
history of the United States. 

AN ADIRONDACK CABIN. 
By MARGARET SIDNEY. 75 illustrations, includ- 
ing over 30 original full-page pictures of scenes 
in the Adirondacks. 4to, cloth, $2.25; boards, 


$1.75. 


A brilliant story of camp life, picturesque jaunt- 
ings and idyllic days in the heart of the Great Wil 
derness. 


A “PEPPER” PUZZLE FOR THE YOUNG 
FOLKS. 

“Five Little Peppers and How They Grew” had a 
moderate sale the first year. During the third year 
the number sold was double the number sold during 
the first year. The number sold during the sixth 
year was three times the number sold during the 
third year. During the ninth year of its publication, 
how just completed, 40,500 copies were sold, being 
three times the number sold during the sixth year. 
In the same arithmetical progression as that from 
the third year to the ninth, how many will be sold 
during the twenty-seventh year of its publication, 
and how many were sold during the first year? Any 
boy or girl sending correct answer, with five cents 
for postage, will receive a Pepper Calendar, with 
pictures of the Little Brown House and scenes and 
incidents of the story. Address, 

D. LoTHROP COMPANY, BosTon. 

Any one sending twenty-five cents for the “Five 
Little Peppers and How They Grew” will receive the 
quarto edition, in illuminated board covers, postpaid. 
“Five Little Peppers Midway,” in extra cloth bind- 
ing, is now ready. Price, $1.50. Address, 

D. Loruror CoMPANY, Pubs., Boston. 
Illustrated List of choice Holiday Books, free. 








To Horsrt-Owners. 


The Split Nail in this Shoe seriously lamed 
the horse from which it was recently taken in 
Worcester, Mass. One point of the nail came 
out in the proper place for clenching, and so 
deceived the blacksmith who shod the horse. 
The other point went in the direction shown 
in the illustration, piercing the tender part of 
the foot called the “quick,” from which the 
horse was made unfit for use nearly two weeks. 


This is not an unusual case. The same thing 
is happening almost every day in various parts 
of the ——. Many times the results are 
fatal to the ho The cause is easily ex- 
plated. These nails are made b; a ap ey 
are Cold- olled, 
Pressed, A N CG ER U Cut, or 
Sheared. Iron treated in this manner is almost 
certain to Split, Sliver, or Break when it is driven 
into a horse’s hard hoof. Many Blacksmiths use 
them because they are cheap. They are not Hot- 
Forged and Hammer-Pointed, as some dealers 
falsely claim. 








OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Bost, _/ he Putnam Nail 


CANNOT SPLIT, SLIVER OR BREAK. 

It is the only Hot-Forged and Hammer- 
Pointed Horseshoe Nail in the World made 
by machinery in precisely the same manner 
as the old-fashioned hand-made nail. 

The United States Government protects the 
process of their manufacture through patents, 
and other firms who make or advertise a 
Horseshoe Nail as here described, are guilty 
| of infringement and DECEIVING THE PUBLIC. 

AS YOU VALUE YOUR HORSE, 
|insist on your Blacksmith’s using the 
| PUTNAM. It is Absolutely Safe. 


For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. 
| Sample free by mail. Mention this paper. 


PUTNAM NAIL €O., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


| ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 
| CONTENTS: Dyspepsia, its nature, 
causes, prevention, and cure. Some ex- 
rience of an actual sufferer. ver 
complaint atwin disorder. Habitual con- 
ation a resultof dyspepsia. Dyspepsia 
living as a means for the care of ayspe 


sia. yhat food may be taken. hat 
food must be avoided. Mailed free. 


JOHN H; McALVIN, Lowell, Mass, 
14 years City Treasurer and Tax Collector 



















ized by Prosper Merimée, a famous man of letters, himself, was inspired with the-idea that the man 
and a favorite at the court of the Second Empire. playing Marcellus ae at _ because he had 
Th . a: made an error, and that the words from the win 
4 ere had been, at Compiégne, a great and elegant were addressed to him. With a great effort = 
unting party, with a tremendous massacre of hares | straightened himself up, cleared his burning throat, 
and pheasants and other game. Standing in chosen | 2d said. loudly: “While one with moderate haste 
spots, the emperor and his followers had the game might tell two hundred, then. 
driven up before them, and had nothing to do but 
shoot it down. 
These high-born hunters had but to stoop to pick |, ““IN what part of the body is the liver?” asked a 


up the game that they shot; but they did not even do | pone ee sri 9 wy the Me orb P mopee 2 
as much as that. Their valets, dressed in picturesque | replied, “South of the lungs.” 


+o 


Unfortunately Horatio, having lost all control of | 


The cut is a sectional view of the Chicago Air Rifle. It is very power 
ful, makes no report, has no recoil, will carry 300 feet, will shoot almost 
as straight asa rifle, and throw a bullet with nearly double the force of 
any other similar Rifle. Men and women. as well as boys, are enchanted 
with it. No powder or caps. No noise. Not dangerous to handle. Just the thing for target practice. By its 
use a person can become a good shot. It is33 inches long. The air chamber and all working parts are made of 
brass and steel. The stock is maple, nicely stained and varnished, representing rosewood. The Chicago 
Air Rifle, complete, consists of 1 Air Rifle, 1 Target, 1 Dart, 100 Bullets, and directions. Price reduced to $1.00, 
Given to any old subscriber for obtaining one new subscriber to THE COMPANION. Postage and packing, 35 cents 
when sent as a premium or sale. 


| THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 





































































































































































































































































































































DECEMBER. 
Th. 25. Amnesty Proclamation of Pres. Johnson, 1868. 
Fr. 26. Gea. John A. Logan died, 1886. 
Sa. 27. Washington made Dictator for Six Months, 1776. 
Su. 28. Lord Macaulay, the Historian, died, 1859. 


Mo. 29. The “Constitution” captured the “Java,” 1812. 


Tu. 30. Buffalo destroyed by the British, 1812. 
We. 31. Battle of Murfreesborough, 1862. 





For the Companion. 


LYDIA’S RIDE. 


[An incident of the British occupation of Philadelphia.} 


Icily sweeps December’s blast 
rough the deserted street, 
Drowning the sound of footsteps fast 
Over the crusted sleet. 

When shivers the cavalry steed in stall, 

And with freezing hands 

The sentry stands, 
Who faces the night and the wintry squall? 


Snug on the hearths of the war-won town, 
Britons the storm defy ; 
While ‘neath the heavens’ forbidding frown 
Washington’s patriots lie, 
And dream of the homes they have left—for this! 
With regrets? Ah, no; 
To their beds of snow 
Come sweethearts and wives with approving kiss. 


Cheerily flickers the welcome log, 
Where Howe sits deep in thought; 
And his henchmen whisper over their gro; 
Of the battle that soon will be fought, 
When America’s flag shall be torn to a shred, 
And the prayers of her sons 
Shall be owned by the guns, 
And her hopes find a place with the wounded and dead. 


Lydia stands at the guarded door ; 
he sentry steals a kiss ; 
Beys for another, and snatches a score. 
en asks, “My pretty miss, 

What tempteth thee forth on so ruthless a night?” 

Coyly lifting her eyes, 

“I must learn,” she replies, 
“How to pass through your lines at the dawning of 

light. 


“There’s a sack of meal at the Frankford mill, 
My mother’s shelves are bare, 
And two of thy comrades will fare but ill 
the sack remaineth there!” 
“Enough!” cries the soldier. He passes within, 
To his general tells 
Of the need that impels, 
And returns with the ominous password, “We win !” 


“Another taste of those rebel lips: 
To loose thee yet were a sin!”’ 
She boxes his ears and away she trips, 
And laughingly cries, ““‘We win !” 
But her brave heart is weighed with a terrible doubt 
As she ponders each word 
That her quick ears have heard 
From the two gallant “comrades” whose rations are 
“out !”” 


Grey Bess is saddled at break of day : 
th a song on her merry tongue 
She mounts to the saddle and canters away, 
8 the sleet in her face is flung: 

A song from the bosom that heaves for her kin— 

“Halt!” rings shar 3 

“The password !”—'tis said ; 
“Ride on, pretty rebel—we win! we win!” 


The slumbering fires are dimly seen, 
The last cold sentinel passed ; 

Her woets are quick on the so keen, 
“ ‘ast |” 


Now fast, my e, ! 
The mill-light she sees o’er the snow-covered grass, 
Reins her steed at the door 
For an instant—no more, 
a she | hears not the miller’s “‘“God bless thee, my 
ass |” 


Daylight is growing—away ! away! 
Faster and faster still! 
Rebels and traitors and spies are the 
Who tarry too long “‘at the mill.” 
Trees, bushes and fields fade like phantasies brief : 
Then an ill-clad vidette, 
Loewy by mA and wet, 
Quickly points out the quarters of Liberty’s chief. 


“British—attack—at sunset—to-night !” 
That’s all: then back she flies: 
But Washington values those words aright, 
And the tears are thick in his eyes 
As he thinks of the sortie—the plan to surprise, 
And with one sudden thrust 
Dash the Cause to the dust, 
With its barefooted champions, never to rise ! 
Bugles ring sharp in the Quaker town, 
egiments quickly form : 
One Titan blow for the king and the crown ! 
One mighty blast of the storm! 
A blast that the green leaves of Freedom shall parch 
As the oases swoon 
In the desert’s simoon ! 
Sirocco of steel, fix bayonets—march ! 
Loosed is the death-cloud when day is done, 
But on no drowsy foe: 
There looms the rifleman’s ready gun ; 
here is the match’s glow 
Of the brave cannoneer who will own not defeat : 
Like statues they stand 
For the word of command, 
And the troops of King George wheel about—in retreat! 
* * . - 7 . . 
He who Columbia’s life doth read 
inds on the golden page 
Many a noble and deathless deed 
at Time shall never age $ 
And within the blest volume of Liberty’s pride 
Is a tale which must thrill 
Every patriot still— 
The valorous story of Lydia’s Ride. 
THomAS FRosT. 


+o 
For the Companion. 
HIS EARLY INSPIRATION. 


A thoughtful writer, on reviewing life, once 
gave this advice: Be true to the dream of thy 
youth. Early inspirations, like morning thoughts, 
are often the true pilots of life. 

Columbus once sat upon the quays of Genoa, and 
saw a star hanging as if it were in the air. He 
saw in the star our earth, and the vision haunted 
him, and gave his feet no rest until he unfurled 
the banner of Spain amid the palms of the 
Bahama Sea. 

He was a student of maps, charts and mathe- 
matics. He wandered from land to land, seeking 
geographical knowledge. Hunger was nothing, 


neglect nothing, ridicule and loss of friends noth- | 


ing, so that he might gain any knowledge of the 
unknown lands of the West. 


He went to the | 


| miles have been made. 


He made the great discovery; grew old, and 

reviewed the past of life. He asked himself what 
| power had impelled his feet and made his name 
and work great. Maps? No. Charts? No. 
Mathematical knowledge? No. ‘They were many 
agents of a Higher Direction. 

He summed up his life and wrote: 

“God made me the messenger of the new 
| heavens and new earth, and told me where to 
find them. Maps, charts and mathematical 
knowledge had nothing to do with the case.” 

He put his early inspiration over all. Success 
as a rule comes to those who are true to the ideals 
of youth. 

- +o 
AT FULL STEAM. 


When railroads were first introduced, the engineers, 
as we call them,—or the engine-drivers, as they are 


called in England,—ran their trains almost as they | 


liked, making up time when they had fallen behind, 
picking up such information as they could as to the 
state of the track ahead of them, and for the most 
part, plunging ahead with their machines without 
much more than a surmise whether they should bring 
up at their destination, or at the bottom of some 
high embankment. 

Some of the results of this want of system would 
have been amusing if they had not been disastrous. 
Mr. Laurence Oliphant, an English traveller and 
author, tells in one of his books a rather grim story 
of a trip which he made by rail, in 1855, from Chicago 
to New York. Over a part of the distance the train 
made the extraordinary speed, for that time, of fifty 


| miles an hour, and presently it ran off the track. 


Fortunately, the cars were imbedded in a soft clay 
ditch, and no one was seriously hurt; and in the 
midst of the commotion, Mr. Oliphant says he heard 
the engineer thus admonish the switchman, whose 
carelessness had caused the accident : 

“Now, Tom, this is the third time you’ve forgot to 
set that switch, and the last time there was twenty 
people went under, and the rest was bruised. So 
mind what you’re about, and don’t forget that switch 
again, for if you do I'll tell the boss!” 

n the course of time it was found necessary to 
limit the running of trains to a very strict system, 
which almost makes the engineer a part of his 
machine; but even as late as within the past two 
years races between express trains running between 
London and Edinburgh have been run, and great 
interest has been shown in the results of the contests. 

In France, steam races are not permitted. Instead, 
an official test of the power, speed and steadiness of 
locomotives on different lines of the — has 
been made lately, and a prize awarded to the winner, 
locomotive No. 604 of the “Chemin de Fer de 
l'Est,” or Eastern Railroad. 

In this test several locomotives, without any load 
to pull, attained a speed of from seventy-five to 
eighty-five miles an hour. The locomotive No. 604, 
= spoken of, accomplishes regularly the feat of 
1uuling, at full speed, the heavy trains of the Swiss 
express between Rheims and Delle at a single pull, 
a distance of about two hundred and forty miles. 

The engine always arrives, after this long haul, 
with steam still on, and in perfect running condition. 

The maximum speed which French passenger- 
trains are permitted to make is about seventy miles 
an hour, and this is uncommon. 

In England, the fastest schedule time is sixty miles 
an hour, though in some of the “‘races”’ seventy-five 
There are regular freight- 


| trains in England which make a speed of from thirty 
| to forty miles an hour. 








| But it was not so. 


In Germany, the ordinary speed of passenger-trains 
is only about thirty-five to forty miles an hour, and 
this is probably about the average rate of speed in | 
other European countries. 


much on different railways, and in different parts of 
the country, that it is practically impossible to strike 
an average. Thirty to forty miles an hour is regarded 
as a very good rate, but a speed of from sixty to 
seventy-five miles an hour is often attained by fast 
trains under special circumstances. 


| he could not budge. 


+o 


SELF-SUPPORT. 


Miss Chester, in her valuable and readable little 
book, “Girls and Women,” has a chapter with the 
above title. In it she relates the experience of ‘“‘an 
agreeable girl whose great failure was her self- 
conceit;’”? who fancied—until she tried—that ‘‘she 
could do everything that anybody could do.” How 
she was cured of this delusion, and then of the dis- 
couragement which followed the cure, may well be 
of interest to many young women who have their 
own way to make in the world. 


As she did not look down on other people’s efforts, | 
her self-conceit was amusing, rather than annoying. | 
She was always ready to write a poem, or sing a| 
song, or _ a picture; and, as she was a society 
girl and lived in a grand house, her little doings 
were often favorably mentioned in the local papers; | 
so she may be pardoned for believing she had a 
variety of talents, though no one who read her poems 
or heard her songs agreed with her. 

Then came a crisis in her affairs. She was thrown 
on her. resources, without a moment’s warning. 
She lad to earn her living or starve. She had plenty 
of energy and was willing to work. She took a rapid 
view of her powers. Then the scales fell from her 
eyes. She felt very doubtful if there was one among 
— accomplishments which could furnish bread for 
ner. 

She would have said that all her conceit was gone. 
As her need was so urgent, she 


| tried to find work, first in one way and then in 


| told that her grammar and spelling 


another. She was prepared to have the editors reject 


| her manuscripts, and she was not surprised that ‘she 


could not sell her pictures; but it was amazing to be 
were faulty, and 
it was hard to see the amusement in the faces of the 
art-dealers, when they regarded her most cherished 
paintings. 

No woman can earn a living without some mortify- 
ing experiences, but the more conceited she is the 
more such experiences she meets, because she is 
inclined to attempt things preposterously beyond | 
her. So this poor girl, who had > ome held her head 
high, was snubbed by every one. She was told the 
truth, with almost brutal frankness; and, in time, 
she learned her lesson. 

She was not a dull girl, nor a weak one. There was 
one thing she could do well at the outset, though she 


| had so little discrimination in regard to herself that 


it did not occur to her that this would be her lever 
for moving the world. She was a beautiful house- 
keeper. She remembered this finally, and acted 
accordingly. 

I cannot say that she enjoyed her experience with 


| a series of widowers; but she did her work well and 


North to consult libraries, to Lisbon and the | 


islands of Greece. The world has had few stu- 
dents that have sacrificed so much for the little 
information that the world had to give. 


was paid for it. She also had a talent—strange to 
say, it was for drawing. She did not realize this, 
either, for she could not discriminate enough to see 
that her amateur work as an artist was at all differ- 
ent from her amateur singing and playing. 

At first she had thoug nt she could do everything 
well, and then she thought she could do nothing well. 
But, by slow degrees, and through much tribulation, 
she began to set her faculties in order, and when she 
found her germ of a talent, she cultivated it. Ten 
years later, she was able to support herself by her 
drawings. : 

By this time, her one fault had vanished. 


She was | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





| simple and modest and self-respecting, while she 
| retained the courage and cheerfulness which had 
made her attractive us a girl. “If you wish to cure a 
girl of conceit,”’ she once said toa friend, ‘let her try 
| to earn her living. As long as she does not ask to 
be paid, everybody will praise her work; but let her 
offer to sell her services and then see!’ 

I have not told this story to discourage girls who 
wish to be independent, but to show them the diffi- 
culties in their way. 


— i Aa 


For the Companion. 


WHEN TIME IS DONE, 
“Hereafter, in a better world than this, 
I shall desire more love and knowledyve of you.” 


—As You Like It. 


Now and again, amid the thronging street, 
As hastening through our daily round we go, 
Our pulses to unwonted measures beat, 
To see some face of light, 
Seen and then lost to sight, 
| Whereat we muse : “How fair a soul to know !” 


| Now and again, in quiet peaceful hours, 

Some precious page will steal our hearts away. 
The while we read we feel life’s dormant powers ; 
“To touch that robe of white, 

Live in that presence bright ! 

Why dwelt we not near that sweet saint ?” we say. 


Now and again the patient waiting faces 
Of aged folk whose days are nearly run, 
Gentle manhood, children’s tender graces, 
Bring wistful joy like pain. 

Could these with us remain, 

How different were life beneath our sun! 


Once and forever, from beyoyd the sun, 

Shall come the light to show all longing hearts 
Their never-found, their loved and lost, each one; 
And thus great promise give, 

That all on earth who live, 

Shall love and knowledge have when time is done. 


W. Henry WINSLOW. 
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“ALL ABOARD!” 


It was a big union railway station. All the seats 
in the waiting-room were divided into short compart- 
ments by cast-iron arms, with not a settee or bench 
anywhere on which a man could lie down. Into this 
room came a foreign emigrant, a jolly-faced but 
sleepy-looking man, with his wife, his six children, 
and an immense quantity of baggage. He learned 
from the obliging official that he must wait four hours 
for the Denver express. 


“Ah! Very goot! I rest myself,” said he. 

The wife, a plump, contented, but also sleepy per- 
son, ranged the children in a row in the compart- 
ments of the seat, and sat down at the end, stuffing 
her bundles in between the children and wherever 
there was an empty place. 

The man, who had evidently done the same thing 
before, proceeded to crawl under the iron divisions of 
the seat, so as to lie flaton his back. It was a tight 
squeeze, but he succeeded, and, after a grunt of satis- 
faction, began to snore almost immediately. 

n a few moments his wife left her place at the 
other end of the settee, and sat down at the head of 
her husband, who, in crawling under the iron arms, 
had happened to leave one seat vacant. 

She arranged a shawl or something under his head 
for a pillow, and seemed quite satisfied to see her 
lord taking his ease, with the row of children and 
baggage at his feet. 

The four hours went by, and five minutes before 
train-time in came the man with the big voice, as 
was his wont, and began to call out: 

“Passengers going west take cars on track 4! 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Manitou, Pike’s 
Peak, Green Mountain Falls, Cascade, and all points 
connecting with San Francisco, Los Angeles and the 
Pacific Coast! All aboard!” and having reeled this 


| off very solemnly, the official walked out. 
In the United States, the speed of trains varies so 


When the German heard the words “Denver, Pike’s 
Peak,” the fun began. He had evidently been dream- 
ing about catching a train, or something of that sort. 
At any rate, he gave a greut yell, “Stop her!’’ and 
tried to get out. 

But he was wedged in so tightly between the young 
ones at his feet and his good Frau at his head that 
The harder he struggled, the 
more tightly he crowded his wife up against the iron | 


| brace on her end of the seat,-and the more impossi- 


ble it was for her to get up. 

The children began to cry, and everybody near 
enough to know what the matter was had such a con- 
vulsion of laughing that assistance was out of the 
question. 

Finally, in the midst of the hubbub, the oldest | 
child ran around to his mother, and, with a mighty | 
joint effort, they succeeded in getting her free. Then 
the father crawled out, and, snatching up his bundles, 
hurried off, exclaiming, as he puffed after his angry | 
spouse : 

“T vas one fool, Rachel!” 

“You vas two fools, Yawcob!”’ said his wife. 

“Yah!” said Jacob, and then the whole family 


| exploded with a hearty German laugh. 


= —— 
HELD BEHIND A WALL. 


On the morning after the disastrous battle of Fred- 
ericksburg the Second Brigade of regulars was 
marching cautiously through the mist, when it sud- 
denly found itself in front of a stone wall. Another 
moment, and men in gray uniforms were seen moving 
a little way behind it. “This picture,’ says General 
J.W. Ames, “is one of my most distinct memories 
of the war—the men in gray, talking, laughing, cook- 
ing, cleaning muskets, clicking locks,—there they | 
were!—Lee’s soldiers! — the army of Northern Vir- | 
ginia! We were so absurdly near this host of yes- | 
terday’s victors that we seemed wholly in their | 
hands.” | 


The sharp whistle of a bullet sounded in our ears, 
and a rebel’s face eager = through the puff of smoke, 
as he removed the rifle from his shoulder. Then 
rapidly half a dozen more bullets whistled by us, and | 

} 
| 





the warning sent us all to earth. Napoleon’s maxim 
that “An army travels on its belly” was metaphorical, | 
but long-range and repeating rifles have gone far to 
make it literally true. 

The enemy riddled every moving thing in sight; | 
horses tied to the wheels of a broken gun-carriage 
behind us; pigs that incautiously came grunting 
across the road; even chickens were brought down 
with an accuracy of aim that told of a fatally short 
range and good ee. 

The men who had left our ranks for water, or from 
any cause, before we were pinned to earth, came 
back at great peril. Indeed, I believe not one of 
them reached the line unhurt. 

After two orthree hours of this experience we 
became somewhat accustomed to the situation, and 
learned with considerable exactness the limit inside 
which, from behind the wall, we might move with 
safety, and the limit also of endurable constraint. 

It was curious to see how strong the tobacco hun- 
ger was with many of the men. They would jump 
to their feet and run the length of a regiment to 
borrow a “chew,” though in so doing they ran the 
gauntlet of a hundred shots. This was so rarely 
accomplished in safety that the feat won applause 
and hearty congratulation. 

All this would have been ludicrous but for the 
suffering inflicted upon so many. Men were mor- 
tally hit, and there was no chance to bind up their 
wounds; they were almost as far beyond our help as 
if they had been miles away. It was sad to hear the 
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cries subside into low moans, and then into silence, 
without a chance to help. A laugh over a successful 
chase for tobacco would die away only to change into 
a muriur of indignation at the next cruel slaughter. 

A young officer, boyish and ruddy, fresh from a 
visit home, with brighter sword and shoulder-straps 
than most of us, raised his head to look at the enemy, 
and a bullet at once pierced his brain. Without a 
word or groan his head sank again, his rosy cheeks 
grew livid, and his blood crimsoned his folded hands. 
Next an arm or a leg was shattered as it became 
exposed in shifting from the wearisomeness of one 
position. 

Presently a system of reporting the casualties 
became established; the names of the injured were 
passed from mouth to mouth : “Captain M—, 17th—, 
just killed;” “Private —~—, Co. C, 11th ——, knocked 
over.” Those who were fortunate enough to have 
paper and pencil, and elbow-room enough to get 
them out of their pockets, kept a list of the killed 
and wounded. The occupation proved a blessing, for 
the hours were very long and weary. 

Slowly the sun declined, and when at last the great 
disk stood, large and red, upon the horizon, ever 
face was turned toward it. We forgot constraint, 
thirst, tobacco, and rebel fire, in our eagerness to 
see the end of a day that had combined the dangers 


| of .a battle-field and the discomforts of a winter 


bivouac with many new horrors of its own. 

Finally the lingering sun went down. December 
twilights are short. The Federal line sprang to its 
feet with almost a shout of relief. The rebel fire 
grew brisker as they saw such a swarm of blue-coats 
rising from the ground, but it was too late to see the 
foresights of the rifles, and shots unaimed were not 
so terrible as the hated ground. We contemptu- 
ously See our rifles at them, and before the 

ed away, the coming darkness had blotted 
out the wall and the hostile line. 
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RUBBED OUT. 


During the Russo-Turkish War, ‘while Mr. Irving 
Montagu was in Turkey as war artist of the J//us- 
trated London News, lie was one day attracted by the 
strikingly characteristic features of one of his guards. 
Having his note-book in his hand, he jotted down a 
sketch of the face. Before it was finished the man 
looked up and saw what was going on. At once such 
an expression of horror and revenge passed over his 
countenance that Mr. Montagu was, as he says, 
thrilled by it. 


“The fellow’s manner became rapidly sullen and 
morose; nay more, utterly wretched,” writes the 
correspondent. ‘If he supposed me possessed of the 
evil eye, surely he was possessed of two of the most 
malignant orbs which ever protruded from human 
cranium. 

“Things went on in this mysterious way till I 
asked one of my comrades if he could throw any 
light upon the matter, when he explained that, in 
that superstitious country, to have one’s features re- 
produced in any way was a sign of impending death. 

“The whole thing was explained in a moment. 
Death, of whom I was the agent, had to all intents 
and purposes set his seal on my unfortunate follower, 
a condition of affairs truly terrible to contemplate. 
‘Melancholy had marked him for her own.’ 

“However, there was uo help for it; the thing was 
done, though his settled gloom affected us al] not a 
little, and no explanation seemed likely to break the 
spell which hung over him.” 

The man’s moroseness was becoming almost in- 
sufferable, when Mr. Montagu was suddenly “in- 
spired with a bright idea.”’ He called the fellow, and 
explained to him that he had a magic antidote to the 
lines of the fateful pencil. With it the man himself 
could blot out the pencil’s work for ever, and so 
break the fatal spell. 

“The effect was marvellous; the man’s face in- 
stantly lighted up with inexpressible delight. At 
first he took hold of the india-rubber with the tips 
of his fingers in the tenderest possible manner, but 
on realizing its miraculous qualities, he rubbed liter- 
ally for dear life. 

“Born and bred in a remote part of Anatolia, 
Suleiman had never even heard of india-rubber. The 
picture was rubbed out. He smiled again, and so did 
we. 


4 — 


LAZY. 

It is strange how many countrymen who have a 
particular trade prefer to go without work, and con. 
sequently without money, rather than do any “job” 
which they consider a little beneath them. It costs 
so little to live that a few weeks, more or less, of 
idleness, seem to make no difference to these high- 
spirited workmen. 

A lady who had a summer home in a little town in 


| Northern New Hampshire found the greatest diffi- 


culty in getting anybody to do “odd jobs’? about the 
premises. 

“Why, I never can tell,” she confided to a friend, 
“whether they will be willing to do what I ask, or 
whether they’ll consider that I’ve insulted them.” 

She had a near neighbor whose husband was a 
“ne’er-do-well.” He was a carpenter by trade, but 
had long ago ceased to exercise his proficiency in that 
direction, owing, perhaps, to a lack of demand for 
his work. He was quite happy, apparently, to sit on 
his side porch most of the day, smoking a pipe, 
though he occasionally did a little hoeing. 

There was a half-dilapidated arbor on the city 
woman’s place, which, after unsuccessful attempts to 
cover it with vines, she decided to have pulled down. 
Seeing Mr. L——, the carpenter, seated with his pipe, 
as usual, she plucked up courage to step across the 
road to proffer her request. Before she reached the 
house the man had vanished, but his wife answered 
her knock. 

“Well, I don’t know as he’d feel like doin’ it,’”’ she 
said, doubtfully, in answer to the question whether 
Mr. L—— would be willing to come over and pull 
down the arbor, if he wasn’t busy, that morning. 

“1ll go and see,” she added. “Perhaps le might.” 

In a moment she came back, and said, with more 
firmness, ‘‘No’m, he says he can’t do it. It aint in 
his line, he says, and he don’t feel that he can spare 
the time to be doin’ things like that !” 


———_+er- 


FATAL CANE, 


It is well known that in Spain the methods of 
“courting” are often exceedingly singular. Gener 
ally the lover signifies his choice by coming for three 
successive evenings with a guitar, and singing a 
serenade under the fair one’s window; and if he is 
regarded by the young woman’s parents as an eligible 
candidate, he is invited into the house. 


In Andalusia, a Spanish province, a still more sin- 
gular custom has lately been observed. When a 
young man there aspires to the hand of a young lady, 
he calls for three successive days at her parents’ 
house, at the same hour. The third day he always 
brings a cane, and goes away, leaving it behind him, 
apparently forgetting it. 

If his suit is regarded with favor, the young girl 
keeps the cane, and gives it back to him when he 
calls the next day. This makes him her affianced 
husband. 

But if, on the contrary, the young man’s suit is not 
pleasing to the family, his cane is thrown out of the 
window into the street. This is regarded as a deli- 
cate way of telling him that he need not come again; 
and the young man, who has lingered near mean- 
while, reads his own fate in the indignity put upon 
his walking-stick. 
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For the Companion. 


CHRISTMAS WITH TWO MOLLIES. 
Mollie Brown Speaks. 


What did I have for Christmas? Oh, some bonbon- | 424 as it came toward time for mother to come 


nieres and a doll, 
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of the rickety stairs, for mother had no pantry. 
It was a two-gallon stone jug, and was nearly 
full—all mother would have fora year. It was 
| heavy, and somehow it got away from Patty and 
| began swinging over the side of the stairway. 
We all grabbed at it, but we might as well have 
| tried to hold a greased pig. 
“Bump—thump—chug—cuve—CHUG!! 
“There it lay on the broad stair, with a great 
piece broken out of the side, the molasses rolling 
| out all over the stair, and leaking a thick stream 
| through the wide cracks into the cellar-hole. 
‘‘We shut the door softly, and sat down in our 
| little chairs. None of us spoke for a long time. 
| Dinner-time came, but Patty and I couldn’t eat. 
| The whole year’s stock of molasses was gone! 


| home we grew worse, till at last we crawled into 


!covered up our heads. The boys and little 


Charity crept in after us, and there mother found 
us an hour later. 

«She didn’t scold us half as hard as she'd ought 
to. Perhaps ’twas because it was Christmas Day, 
and we'd been so disappointed. 

‘Well, the next morning Patty took the peacock 
that grandfather gave her—and we carried him 


two miles to where old Mr. Hyde sold groceries | 


| —he’d always wanted the ‘Duke’—and swapped 
j him for another jug filled with molasses. Mr. 
| Hyde run a stout beech stick through the jug- 
| handle, and we carried it all the way home. It 
| was a tug, I tell you! 


‘*Mother had missed us, and wasn’t she as- | 


| tonished when she saw us coming! 


| 
land ‘lection cake, and in the evening a whole 


A watch, an upright piano, and a point-lace parasol! | mother’s big bed in a corner of the kitchen and_ skilletful of molasses candy with butternuts in it.” 


But I wanted a grand 
piano—I don’t like 
the tone of this, 

And I wantedadiamond 
necklace — wouldn’t 
that have been bliss! 

The bonbons are every 
one creamy — they 
know I don’t like that 
kind, 

And the doll isn’t any- 
thing extra—theysaid 
‘twas the best they 
could find. 

Oh, Christmas is always 
horrid!—I never get 
what I expect, 

And then I must wait a 
year longer, and again 
have my hopes all 
wrecked! 


Mollie Smith Speaks. 


What did I have for 
Christmas ? Oh, a 
jew’s-harp! —isn’t it 
sweet? 

And this beautiful new 
china dolly, with dress 
and apron complete! 

And I had two sticks of 
candy, lemon and 
peppermint, 

And 2 splendid long 
lead-pencil, and a 
pretty new dress of 
print! 

Oh, Christmas is always 
lovely!—I never ex- 
pect a thing, 

And then I get presents 
and presents, till I 
feel as rich as a king! 


— ae 
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A CHRISTMAS 


CALAMITY. 
“They didn't keep 
Christmas, when I 


was a little girl, as it 
is kept now,” said 
grandma, threading 
her needle to a long 
thread, on which was 
strung snowy pop-corn 
for the Christmas-tree. 
“It wasn’t often that 
we hung up our stock- 
ings, even, for mother 
seldom had anything 
to put in °em—once ia 
a while a bit of the 
‘sugar-loaf’ that fa- 
ther got to Portland 
once a year, or a little 
cake with coriander 
seed in it. 

“IT remember one 
Christmas Day that 
was miserable 
enough! I was nine 
years old and my sis- 
ter Patty was a year 
older. Then there 
were Peter and ’Siah 


and little Charity, younger than I. 
promised us a plum-pudding (we had dried some 
pear-plums the summer before) and a ’lection 
We didn’t often get pudding or 
cake or pie then, for father was scratching to pay 
for his new land, and to get enough ahead to build | 
us a frame house in place of the old rough log 
one that we then lived in. 


cake for dinner. 
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Ir BLEW | s 
ON CHRISTMAS DAY 
SO MERRY THEY SAY. 








A CHRISTMAS PIE; 

HE STUCK IN HIS THUMB, 
AND PULLED OUT A PLUM, 
AND SAID NTUAT A GREAT BOY 


\ 
Hurray FOR THE PUDDING: 
RRAY FOR THE PLUMS ! 
ASKIN THE BEGGARS 
TO EAT UP 








O OSE’S 


THE TURKEY 
EAT ME AT CH 


RUMBS, 








Mother had | For the Companion. 


THE MERRIEST TIME. 





Laugh and be merry, girls and boys, 

Over your stockings full of toys! 

There is little in life holds half the joys 
Of Christmas Day in the morning. 





— = 


‘We were up and stirring betimes that morn- 


ing, and we brought in a heap of dry ping limbs 
to heat the great stone oven. 
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Everything was GEORGE WASHINGTON’S CHRISTMAS. | run out in the yard, they all fly off before I get 


merry enough, when Uncle Ephraim came in and | 


said that Aunt Sally had broken her ankle, and | 
would mother go right up? 
fetch the doctor from the settlement ten miles off. 

“Our hopes were dashed! 
Peter bawled as loud as they could, and kicked 
the pine limbs all over the kitchen floor. 
and I felt bad enough to follow their example, 
but we thought it wouldn’t do for great girls. softest cushion in it you ever saw. 
So we tried to please them with games. 

“After a time Patty proposed making some 


molasses candy. 


I wonder if you ever had a Christmas? But 
And father must dan’t suppose you ever did, unless you are 


Little "Siah and _ all likely. 


Patty two of them, and Margie gave me both. 


brought it to me one morning, and she said : 





one I like best is a pretty white basket, with the | 


‘‘Here, Washington, is your Christmas! Jump 
She never’d made a mite in her in and see how soft it is!” 
life, but she thought she could, so she got the 
biggest skillet and we all helped clean up. 


| “This is your Christmas, too! 
| on myself.” 


You see, there are little yellow things fastened 


| to the ribbon that make a jingling noise when 
run, and those are what she calls bells. 


I put the bells | oa 
| 


Did you 


| 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
ANAGRAMMATICAL CRYPTOGRAM. 


The name of the festival which this extract from 


gram. 


‘“‘The next day she made us the p.um-pudding , Milton celebrates, is buried, one letter in each ana- 


“Ring out, ye stracyl spheres! 
Once bless our hanum ears, 


Y, 


CLES COBBLE* GOBBLE! 





CRIES, 
RISTMAS, 





9 


HER,ROCUE,, 





Or 


LET HER LOOSE, 
WHAT SHALL WE DO 
ON CHRISTMAS DAY 
IF OUR GOOSE IS STOLE AWAY. 


quarters. 


| ever have a blue ribbon and bells around your | * S€¢?- 


| neck ? 
for it is very nice. 





wish they could have some bells, too, for when 


around the corner where they are. 


&® caught one. 


| fur is prettier than brown feathers, and the blue 
I have a beautiful Christmas; in fact, I have | ribbon sets it off beautifully, and the bells make 
The | so sweet a noise! 
Well, I must go and take a nap in my| 
Margie | Christmas—oh, that cushion is so soft! 


ae Ee 


LitTLeE Grace was given the word ‘‘devote’’ 


Oh, wasn’t it soft! I wanted to curl up and go make a sentence. After finding the definition to 
right to sleep, but Margie took me in her arms, be ‘‘set apart’’ she wrote: ‘‘The teacher devoted 
“The molasses jug stood in the loft, at the head | and tied a blue ribbon round my neck, saying: 


| two girls.”’ - 


I am sorry for you if you haven’t any, 


I think the sparrows are jealous of me, and 


They used to 
I | let me come quite near them, and once I almost 
They are foolish to be so jealous; 
pretty little kitten just like me, which is not at | but I don’t much wonder that they are, for white 


1. Christmas. 
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law, gravitation. 











ye have wrepo to 
touch our senses so; 

And let your virels 
chime 

Move in souldemiotime, 

And tel the bass of 

heaven’s deep or- 
gan blow: 

And with your ninefold 
mynorah 

Make up full consort to 
the egnacli phy- 
monys.”’ 


2 
SEPARATED WORDS. 


(Example: Separate 
bereaved, and make a 
globe and consumed. 
Ans. — Orbate, Orb 
Ate.) 


1. Separate harmony 
of sound, and make to 
study and a sinew. 

2. Separate a pagan, 
and make to excite and 
a domestic fowl. 

3. Separate to in. 
crease, and make a de- 
mon and to wander. 

4. Separate a precious 
stone, and make to in- 
volve and a verb. 

5. Separate obscure, 
and make opaque and 
certain. 

6. Separate a valuable 
sort of grass, and make 
a color and the apex. 

7. Separate a hermit, 
and make before and a 
small insect. 

8. Separate celebrat- 
ed, and make a word of 
negation and proficient. 

9. Separate a kind of 
Swiss cheese, and make 
to undermine and a 
nutritious starch, ob- 
tained from an East 
India palm-tree. 

10. Separate to medi- 
ate, and make to bury 
and to resign. 

11. Separate not in 
any manner, and make 
at this time and a word 
of affirmation. 

12. Separate pene- 
trated, and make to de- 
part and a color. 

13. Separate to intro- 
duce novelties, and 
make a house of enter- 
tainment and egg- 
shaped. 

14. Separate moving, 
and make an abode and 
a fish. 

15. Separate wood in 
which a gun is fixed, 
ana make to hunt and 
lineage. 

The initials of the 
first and second words, 
added together, added 
to those of the third 
words, will spell some- 
thing which may be 
heard in England on 
Christmas Eve. 


F.S. F. 
3. 
CHRISTMAS PI. 
Ah! Meg likes camphor- 
ated candy roast 
Of rye mush, ice-cream, 
crabs on toast. 
A. Me F 





Conundrums. 


Why is a fraudulent 
perfumer like the sen- 
tence, “A cart sews?’ 
He does not make good 
scents (sense). 

hy is a hat like an 
old pair of shoes? It is 
worn out. 

Why is a man desir- 
ous of moving into a 
new house like one who 


ks you to give him a half dollar in return for two 
wenty-five-cent pieces? 


He wants to change his 


Why do we wreathe our rooms with holly at 
I Christmas? Because it is a Holly-day. 

What is the difference between a large body of 
water and a prophet? One is a sea and the other is 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


A 8 
T 


ZS2erne2 
a | 
sas 


| 9%. Italicized words—Christmas day, marked, birth, 
| world’s, philosophers, Sir Isaac Newton, discovery, 


4. Beside, hied, tried, betide, died, dried, deride, 


hide, pride, denied, glide, slide, ride, aside, tide, spied, 
| divide, side, decide, confide, wide, provide, Christmas- 


tide. 


5. Centuries, cHieftains, foRtnight, Invariably, 


to 


boar’S, foremosT, Music, hAll, diSh, condimenT. 
| Importance, strippeD, adherEd, partIally, agaiN, 
pluMage, gildEd, coveRed, heRbs, Yolk, smOthered, 
nobLe, laDy, bEauty, diNing-hall, inspirinG, foL- 
lowing, Appeared, immeNse, unfolDed.—Christmas. 


| tide in Merry Old England. 
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a year, payment in advance 
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who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 
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his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our boo 8 unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed to 
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For the Companion. 
THE SICK-ROOM. 


The sick-room should be in the quietest part of the 
house—away from the noise of the street, the ring- 
ing of the door-bell, the voices of family callers, and 
the operations of the kitchen. It should receive the 
disinfecting power of sunshine, and yet have the 
means of lessening or shutting off the light at will. 

't should contain no more furniture than is neces- 
sary. In some cases a single bed is best, because it 
may be conveniently approached on either side. In 
other cases a double bed is preferable, in order that 
the patient may be moved from one side to the other. 
A bed with a contrivance for lifting the oceupant into 
a half-sitting posture is often desirable. 

The room should be capable of the most thorough 
ventilation. Pure air is essential to those in health, 
but vastly more so to the sick. 
than most medicines. 

Movements about the sick-room should not be un- 
pleasantly suggestive. Noiseless slippers are less 
disturbing than tiptoe tread. The tones of the voice 
und the expression of the face should be quiet, cheer- 
ful, and as natural as possible. While the room, 
except in special cases, should not be darkened, the 
eyes of the patient should be shielded from direct 
light. 


It is of more value 


A good nurse is more helpful than the doctor—at | 


least, she may treble his efficiency; but she should be 
emphatically a good one—duly trained, with a nat- 
ural aptitude for her calling, and in fullest sympathy 
with the physician. A self-opinionated nurse may 
more than undo all the doctor’s work. 

One of the most difficult things to manage is, not 
unfrequently, the matter of visitors. Comparatively 
few persons can visit the sick without doing more 
harm than good. Bedridden people and persons con- 
fined to their chambers or their homes by chronic 
ailments may often be greatly helped by friendly 
calls, by various little tangible expressions of sympa- 
thy, and in general, by sunshine brought from the 
outside world, although, even in such cases, wisdom 
is required. 

But in the case of the acutely sick, visitors are 
commonly an evil. As arule, they remain too long, 
and weary the patient with untimely talk. It should 
never be forgotten that one of the main conditions of 
recovery is complete quiet. The question of the 
admission of visitors should be left absolutely to the 
decision of the physician and the good sense of the 


nurse. 
+> 


ABSTRACT NUMBERS, 


It is not.easy for children to conceive of numbers 
apart from sensible objects. For this reason our ele- 
mentary books in arithmetic present pictures of the 
articles named. The child learns to add and subtract 
simply by counting. Such a practice has its place in 
instruction, but is apt to be encouraged too far. The 
result is the ridiculous habit of counting one’s fin- 
gers in the work of arithmetic. The Wallachian peas- 
ant is said to perform all multiplications above four 
times four by this method. It is evident from the 
word which we use for the several figures, digit, 
that they originally represented so many fingers. 

This circumstance affords a reason for the decimal 
system of counting. The highest number that could 
be expressed by a show of fingers was ten. We 
know that an early system of counting was by fives, 
or by the single hand. Perhaps our duodecimal sys- 
tem of counting by twelve, or the dozen, grew out of 
the practice of counting the two hands together with 
the ten fingers. 

The score, or twenty, was a primitive assemblage 
of fingers and toes. It came into use at a time when 
people went barefoot. The French use this method 
in forming their tens; four twenties is French for 
eighty. The word “score” came from the practice of 
notching a stick when one had counted to twenty. 
In the Maya dialects of Central America the word 
for twenty is the same as for man. It represented 
his value in mathematical calculations. 

The Chiquito language of Bolivia has no numer. 
als. The people cannot even count. Their minds 
cannot grasp the ideas of number. The Papuans. of 
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Torres Strait have names only for one and two. | 
The Bushinen of Australia count only to three. A 

recent traveller on the plains of Gran Chaco, in 

South America, met a chief who could not count his 

fingers. This represents pretty well the condition of 

the human mind in man’s lowest state. 

An early Greek writer on arithmetic says that 
“Agamemnon was 80 ignorant of the names of num- 
bers as not to know that he had two feet.’ This 
statement was, no doubt, too strong, but it is clear 
that the idea of number came slowly to the Greek 
mind as compared with the idea of form. 


> 


IN THE BEAR’S DEN. 

There is living in Northern Maine an old man who, 
in his childhood, had a novel experience which re- 
calls the tales of folklore and the classic fables. He 
passed a night in the den of a wild bear, coming out 
in the morning unhurt, and much pleased with the 
company he had kept. When he was about four 
years old, he was one afternoon left with a pet lamb 
on the grass near the house, and the two strayed 
together into the woods. 


They were not missed for some hours, and when a 
hasty search for them proved unavailing, the father 
and mother were of course greatly alarmed, for bears 
and wolves were both plentiful in the woods. The 
few scattering neighbors were roused, and the entire 
night was given to the hunt. 

It was not until daylight that traces of the missing 
boy’s tracks were discovered. These were followed 
by the aid of dogs, and the rescuers were led to the 
den of a she-bear, which had its quarters under a big | 
boulder in a pine grove at the foot of a mountain. | 

The bear, aroused by the dogs, came out of her 
lair with a boldness which showed that she had’cubs 
to defend, and at sight of her everybody gave up | 
hope of seeing the missing child alive. When, how- 
ever, they had shot the bear, they found the little 
fellow curled up in the den with a couple of bear 
whelps, hungry and tired, but apparently not in the 
least — “% or frightened. 

The boy was too young to give a satisfactory 
account of what had happened, but as nearly as 
could be made out from his story, the bear, who had 
come upon them in the woods, had made a meal off 
his pet lamb, and had then quietly returned to her 
lair to sleep. The boy said she did not carry him, 
but that he followed her because he had no longer 
any lamb for company, and because he wanted to see 
the pretty cubs. | 

He had played with them till dark. Then he cried 
to go home, but did not know the way, and did not 
dare to leave the bear’s den because he was afraid 
something would get him. The cubs were compan- 
ions for him, and he seems to have felt quite safe so 
long ag he stayed with them. 


> 
HIS HANDS FULL. 


There is nothing like a fire for mixing the wits of 
some people. The New York Tribune contributes 
the following story to the record of heroic deeds at 
house-burnings : 


A New York farmer had a houseful of summer 
boarders, and one morning was busily engaged in 
killing chickens for dinner. Just as he was about to 
decapitate an old black hen, the house was discovered 
to be on fire, and a scene of confusion ensued. | 

The farmer rushed hither and thither, holding the | 
hen under his arm, and doing nothing whatever | 
toward putting out the flames. At length, his wife | 
caught sight of him, as he was prancing about, and | 
indignantly asked him why he was not fighting the | 
fire. ‘“‘Why, Maria,” he exclaimed, “how can I do | 
anything? Aint I holdin’ the old black hen?” | 


> 
UNSELFISH. 


There are usually at least two ways of looking at 
a thing, and it is well now and then to change one’s 
point of view. Little Hans had just begun his 
school life, and his mother was ambitious to have 
him keep a high standing in his class. | 

“Why, Hans,” she said, regretfully, at the end of 
his second week, “last week you gave me so much 
pleasure by getting to be at the head of your class, | 





| and now you are only number four, I see.’ 


| 

“Yes’m, I know,” admitted the little fellow, with | 
great gravity; “but then,” he added, “some other | 
boy’s mamma has the pleasure this week, so I thought 
perhaps you wouldn’t mind so very much!” 

“You're quite right, Hans,” said his mother, giving 
him an appreciative smile, ‘I don’t mind it at all— 
now!”’ 

> 


NOT AFRAID. 
Shortly after the second battle of Bull Run, Mr. 
Warren Lee Goss, having injured a foot, was “limp- 


ing along in the rear of the army like a true strag- | 
gler.” The route was in Maryland. 
| 





Maryland was the first place, since I had come to 
the front, where we were greeted with smiles from | 
women and children. At a pleasant farm-house, 
near Damascus, where flowers grew in the garden, 
and vines climbed along the spacious veranda, a little 
girl peeped over the gate, and said good-morning. 

I asked her if she wasn’t afraid oles many soldiers, 
and she replied : 

“No, my father is a soldier in the army, too,” and 
then, timidly, as if fearing to dazzle me with his 
exalted rank, she said, ““He’s a corporal! Do you 
know him?” 7 

a 


WHAT HONEY COSTS. 


The honey-bee has long been a type of the industri- 
ous worker, but there are few people who know how 
much labor the sweet hoard of the hive represents. 


Each head of clover contains about sixty distinct 
flower-tubes, each of which contains a portion of 
sugar not exceeding the five-hundredth part of a 
grain. 

Some enthusiast who has watched the bees’ move- 
ments concludes that the proboscis of the insect must 
therefore be inserted into five hundred clover-tubes 
before one grain of sugar can be obtained. There 
are seven thousand grains in a pound; and, as honey 
contains three-fourths of its weight of dry. sugar, 
each pound of honey represents two and a half million 


clover-heads sucked by bees. | 
- | 
FOLLOWING A PRESCRIPTION. } 


Doctors have a great deal to contend with when 
they prescribe for incorrigible wags. One of this | 
latter fraternity, after having been prescribed for, | 
paid his physician a visit. 

“Well,” said the doctor, “did you follow my pre- | 
scription?” 

“Hm!” exclaimed the funny man; “I should have 
been dead if I had.” 

“What do vou mean?” | 

“Why, I left the prescription for a moment on my 
bedroom window in the fourth story, and my wife, 
supposing it was a mere waste scrap, put up the sash 
and threw it into the street. You’d have lost a patient | 
if I'd followed it.” | 


COMPANION. 


Intensely Amusing Exercise. The Rubber 
Tipped Arrow Co. of Boston, Mass., are mailing for 
5 cents what gives more pleasure to old and young 
alike, than anything ever before invented. [Adr. 

* + = 

Sudden changes of weather affect the Throat 
and Lungs, causing Coughs, Hoarseness and Sore Throat. 
In these troubles there is no more effectual relief to be 
found than in the timely use of “Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches.” They possess real merit, and have proved 
their efficacy by a test of many years, having received 
testimonials from many eminent men who have used 
them, and are universally considered superior to all | 
other articles used for similar purposes. [Adv. 





UTICA (N. Y.) 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

A SEMINARY FOR MUSIC TEACHERS. 
Thorough instruction in Music, LANGUAGES, ELocvu- 
TION, ete., under eminent masters, at a moderate 
cost. Free beg in Sight-reading, Harmony, 
Theory, Ensemble, History, Chorus and Orchestra. 
Private with class lessons combined. S al in- 
ducements to beginners and to all worthy pupils. 
Graduates aided to secure positions. Pupils re- 
ceived atany time. Fifteen professors and nearly 
Prospectus mailed upon 
LOUIS LOMBARD, Director. 


Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
the eminent Throat Special- 
ist, says: 
eral Pastilles 


H 


four hundred students. 
application. 





Soden Mineral Springs by | 


serviceable in Catarrhal In- | 
flammations, Sore Throat, | 
Coughs, Bronchitis and Lung | 
Troubles.” 


druggists for 50 cts. Trial box mailed for 25 cts. | 


SODEN MINERAL SPRING AGENCY, | 
6 Barclay Street, New York. 
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i If you have a 
COLD or COUCH, 


acute or leading to 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 


AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA 

rs SURE CURE FOR rT. 

This preparation contains the stimula- 
ting properties of the Hypop ites 
and fine N an Liver - Used 
by physicians all the world over. It is as 
palatable as milk. Three times as effica- 
cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. A perfect 
Emulsion, better than allothers made. For 
all forms of Wasting » Bronchitis, 


CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, 2nd as a Flesh Producer 


there is nothing like $COTT’S EMULSION. 
Itis sold by all Druggists. Let no one by 
profuse explanation or impudent entreaty 
induce you to accept a substitute. 
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For sale by all | OR TEXTURE; 


| FOR FINE DRESS, THEY 








ONE AND THREE BUTTON CUTAWAY 
COAT, 
(AS ABOVE ILLUSTRATED,) IS THE QUINTESSENCE 


“The Soden Min- | OF COMFORT FOR LARGE MEN AND IMPRESSIVELY 
(Troches), | ATTRACTIVE. 
which are produced from the | FROCK IS EQUALLY So. 


THE THREE-BUTTON CUTAWAY 


THE CUT ABOVE IS AN INDEX TO ITS BECOM 


evaporation, are particularly | 1~q@ CHARACTER AND STYLE. 


WE HAVE, AMONG OTHER SPECIALTIES, ROBERT 
SCHAELLER’S DIAGONALS OF DIFFERENT WALES 
ALSO CLAY’S INIMITABLE WORS- 
TEDS; ALSO A GREAT DRIVE IN THE F. & H. 
THIBETS AND THE HAWTHORNE CHEVIOTS. 

THE FOREGOING ARE EXCLUSIVELY ADAPTED 
DO NOT WEAR GLOSSY, 
AND PRONOUNCED THE PINK OF PROPRI- 
ETY. 


ARE 


COAT AND VEST, TO ORDER, $15. 
FULL SUIT, TO ORDER, $20. 

MERCHANT TAILORS CHARGE $60 FOR THESE 
IDENTICAL GOODS, HAVING NO BETTER TRIM- 
MINGS, STYLE, OR WORKMANSHIP THAN OURS. 

WE GIVE A WRITTEN GUARANTEE, WARRANT- 
ING GARMENTS TO WEAR ONE YEAR WITHOUT A 
BREAK. 

ON APPLICATION WILL FORWARD, FREE, SAM- 
PLES, FASHION REVIEW, TAPE MEASURE AND 
OUR SIMPLE GUIDE FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT. 


ARNHEIM’S 


Mammoth Tailoring Establishment, 


* BOWERY AND SPRING ST., 
NEW YORK. 


PLUSHES 


Direct from the Mills. Every Lady uses Plushes. 
Before buying elsewhere, send for our prices and 
samples. Enclose 10 cents towards paying for 
the samples and postage, and we wi send you 
30 good-size samples, no two colors same shade. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. I. 





We 


put that advertisement of “From 
Forest to Foot” on the Thanks- 


giving cover of “The Youth’s Companion,” 
to judge for ourselves whether our adver- 
tisements were read or not, as we had been 
advertising it for three months in “The 
Companion”:— requesting readers to ask 
their shoe dealers for it—without mention- 
ing our own address at all, and now we 


Are 


in a position to say that we do 
not want any further evidence 
that the readers of “The Com- 
panion” read its advertisements. 


The first 


mail after Thanksgiving brought us two 
thousand letters asking for copies of “From 
Forest to Foot,” and we received over five 
thousand requests for it from this advertise- 
ment within five days, and we are 


Satisfied 


to return to our 
original plan of dis- 
tributing it through 


the local shoe dealers, and we shall try to 


keep them supplied so that EVERY ONE 


who asks for a copy can have one. 


Why do we do this ? 
which we make—tells o 


Why, because it tells about the rubber boots and shoes 
what they are made; how they are made, and 


why they are the best rubber boots and shoes that have ever been made. 


Yes, you can have one, but ask your shoe dealer for it after this date. 


Boston Rusper SHoE Co. 








DEC. 25, 1890. 
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| One day, in hunting, we observed something which 
| neither of us could explain. Near the foot of a pine- 
\ | tree of medium size, which stood by itself in an 
} open tract, half or three-fourths of a mile to the 

northward of the cabin, we came upon the bones of 
| a very large bear. Many of the bones, even the 
| femurs and the hip-bones, had been crushed and split 
| in pieces, but the claws showed plainly that the bones 

had belonged toa bear. Scattered with these larger 








For the Companion. 


IN A GREAT PINE FOREST. 


As we came out through the pines on the verge of 
the great table-land looking eastward, my fellow- | 
traveller, who was a little distance in advance, stopped 
short; and, perceiving that he had discovered some- 
thing unusual, I hastily unslung my carbine. The | 
region was one where the occasion for quick shooting 
might arise at any moment. | 

“‘Here’s a log-house,” said he, in a low tone, as I 
came up behind him. “And isn’t it a pretty little | 
nook of a place?” he continued. ‘It looks like a 
settler’s cabin, but it is queer that any one should 
come to live in such a wilderness as this!” 

“There’s no smoke, and yet it doesn’t look like a 
deserted place,” I said. ‘I should suppose, from the 
fresh appearance of the ends of those logs, that the 
house had not been built more than a year.” 

“It’s not likely to be a miner’s cabin,” said my 
companion,—of whom I must here speak only as 
“Wash,’—“and a settler would have a shed or two | 
for cows or goats, and would have cleared up a field | 
for a crop. There’s nothing but the bare log-cabin | 
here. Yes, there is, though; there’s something that | 
looks like a little flower-bed.” 

“Then a woman lives there.” 

We approached the cabin and hallooed. The owner 
did not appear. After calling several times, with no 
response, we went around to the front of the cabin to 
knock at the door. But the door stood wide open; 
the cabin had no present inhabitant. 

‘“‘Whoever lives here must have been gone for two 
or three weeks, perhaps longer,”” my companion said. 
“See how this little vine has run across the threshold. 
How weathered those chips and splinters appear, 
where he last split kindlings for his fire, and how 
rusty his axe has grown.” 

We looked into the cabin, then entered it, threw off 
our heavy packs, and sat down on two stools, oddly 
fashioned from tree-roots. 

“I think we can make ourselves at home here,” my 
comrade remarked, ‘“‘for two facts are evident: the 
first, that the proprietor has been gone for some 
time; the second, that he went out intending to come 
back soon. Whence I infer that something serious 
has befallen him. 

“But I don’t see anything here which indicates that 
the cabin has, or ever had, a mistress,”’ he continued, 
with a smile; “although there is a little flower-plot 
with nasturtiums and asters growing in it, sure 
enough. This is probably some solitary fellow who 
strayed away from the rest of mankind, and had 
planned to pass his days alone here. See, there is his 
little bunk, his table, his tin-ware, all set up bright 
and clean on that shelf, and there on that other shelf 
are his books.” 

The books included a novel by Thackeray, a History 
of the United States by Higginson, a volume of 
Rollin’s Ancient History, “Jack Hazard,” by Trow- 
bridge, a novel by Howells, and several others. We 
looked at the fly-leaves carefully, thinking that the 
owner’s name might be found. Several of these 


leaves, which might once have been written on, were | 


torn out; and at one corner of one, only, were the 
letters “G. E. F.” in pencil. 

“It is plain that whoever our absent host is, he 
does not desire his name known,” said my com- 
punion. ‘We know something of this feeling our- 
selves; for even you and I would not exactly like to 
have our friends and the world at large know that 
we left profitable employment, and came away down 
here into Lower California, on this fools’ quest after 
gold, and that we are stranded here, with but a few 
dollars in our pockets, and are trying to make our 
way across the country to Yuma!”’ 

“We don’t want them to know it; at least until we 
are fairly out of our present predicament, and have 
found some profitable employment,” I answered. 

As my thoughts ran back over the hard labor, pri- 
vations, loss of money and lack of success during the 
previous six weeks, a sense of shame and self-dissat- 
isfaction came over me that only the baffled gold- 
hunter can appreciate. 

Three months before, we had left Los Angeles with 
a company of several other equally ill-advised young 
men, and taken passage to Encinada, in the Califor- 
nian Peninsula. We had been lured thither by false 
statements of gold discoveries. 

“There’s nothing like adversity to make one char- 
itable toward his fellows,’”’ continued Wash. “Six 
months ago I would have said that only a scamp 
would try to conceal his name and identity. To-day 
I’m less censorious.” 

As we sat there, resting and talking in the log- 
cabin, a forlorn, mottled-gray cat looked in at the 
door and mewed plaintively. Perceiving that we 
were strangers, and not her master, it drew back and 
would not enter. The poor creature was plainly 
lonesome; it lingered around, and later in the even- 
ing, when we had kindled a fire, drew near again and 
sat on the door-step. We offered it a scrap of bacon, 
but it did not appear to be hungry. The forest was 
full of birds and squirrels. 

Throughout the evening we half expected the, pro- 
prietor’s return. A bear or a wolf came near the 
cabin after it had grown dark, whereat the cat for the 
tirst time took refuge within, with tail greatly ex- 
panded; but otherwise the night passed without 
incident. 

We were tired, and our time was not worth much 
tous. So we easily settled down to a sojourn at the 
log-cabin for a number of days. It was a pleasant 
Spot, despite its wild surroundings. The waning of 
the food supply which we had brought out from San 
Tomas forced us to hunt; but there were grouse in the 
grassy valley below, and rabbits and deer. All the 
forest land to the westward and the southwestward 


fora were the bones and skulls of eight or ten 


smaller animals, of very peculiar shape and appear- 
ance. The skulls were not of wolves, nor coyotes, 
nor wild-cats, nor could we form an opinion as to 
what animal they had belonged. 

The bones were not dry and old, but had apparently 
been lying there several weeks. We assumed that 
there had been a battle between the bear and the 
smaller creatures. Scars on the bark of the pine- 
tree as high as a man could reach from the ground, 
and even higher, showed that the bear had tried to 
climb the tree. There were marks of his great claws, 
very deep and plain. It is only when in desperate 
straits that the gray bear tries to climb a tree, for it 
is not nearly as expert at that sort of thing as the 
smaller black bear. 

The explanation of the mystery came a few days 
afterward. About two hours before sunset, one after- 
noon, I had taken my carbine and gone out to look 
for deer. I made a circuit through the pine woods, 
to the south of the cabin, and then came around into 
the grassy valley, half a mile below. A kind of wild 
oats, wild mustard, an@ a species of yellow poppy 
grew here in great profusion. The plants were now 
lush and green, and we had found that the deer often 
came in here to feed. Clumps of willows in full le»f 

















grew along the 
bed of the valley 
affording good 

cover. I began working my way through these, step- 
ping cautiously from one little thicket to another, 
then stopping to look about on each side. I mo- 
mentarily expected to see a group of deer come out 
of the forest. It was about the right hour for them 
to appear. 

Suddenly, I heard an odd noise at a little distance 
below, which, after listening for a few minutes, I 
made sure must be from a drove of hogs or small 
| pigs, for the grunting sounds were unmistakably 
porcine. 

“Wild hogs for a certainty!” I thought. “This is 
luck! Won’t Wash stare to see me fetch in a roast- 
ing pig!” 

With that I began creeping down the sink of the 


to be, and presently I caught sight of the animals, 
rooting amidst a bed of tall mustard. I could only 
make out the brown backs of three amidst the green 
herbage. 

They seemed to be rooting away there very sociably, 
grunting to each other and champing at the green 
stuff. Their backs and shoulders looked somewhat 
lean and angular, I thought. I felt a bit disappointed 
at this; but, reflecting that lean pig is better than no 
pig, I took aim and fired at the nearest of the three, 
through the mustard. 

The animal was hit, and uttered a curious squeal, 
rolling over out of sight. But the other two looked 
up from their rooting. 

I had not seen their snouts before. They struck 
me, at once, as being the queerest pigs that I had 
ever beheld; their heads were dark brown, and their 
bristles stood up like the quills of a porcupine. Be- 
fore I had ceased wondering at the strangeness of 
their appearance, I saw many other snouts pop up 
amidst the mustard, here and there. 

All stared for an instant, and seemed to listen to 
the outcry from the one I had shot. Then I heard 
one of the two nearest give a peculiar snort, where- 
upon all the others broke forth in a chorus of explo- 
sive grunts or barking sounds, which were taken up 
and repeated farther down the valley and in the 
forest. Then I heard crashes in the underbrush, and 


and far. 


Virginia and Arkansas. For although I had heard 
till that moment. 

It then flashed into my mind that these were pec- 
caries, and that I had probably done a very rash 
thing, and had better get out of the way, forthwith. 


the rapidly increasing din all adown the valley was 
unmistakable. I rushed back through the willows, 
dodged to another thicket, got out on the farther 
side of that, and then, keeping as much in cover of 
the copses on that side as possible, made a break for 
the cabin, at my best rate of speed. 

I don’t think the wicked little brutes saw me, at 
| first. Probably I owed my life to that circumstance. 

But some of them soon caught a glimpse of me as I 





valley, to approach the spot where the pigs seemed | 


other sounds indicating a general commotion, near | 


Up to that moment, I actually believed that these | 
creatures were pigs—wild pigs, something like those | 
I had heard of ascommon in the forest tracts of | 


COMPANION. 


that peculiar, raspy squeaking, grew louder every 
instant. Glancing over my shoulder, I could see a 
line of the ugly, little brown brutes rushing along 
through the grass on both sides of the copses, while 
recruits were pouring in on either hand from the 
forest. It was plain that I was the object of their 
pursuit, and they came as if a prairie fire was chasing 
them. 

For an instant, I was half inclined to make for a 
low pine that I saw a few rods out to my left. Then 
I resolved to reach the cabin, if possible, and settled 
down to run for my life. 

I did not look around again. There was no time 
for it. Ihad no need. I had quite a hundred rods to 
run, up steadily ascending ground, and I am sure I 
was not more than one minute covering the distance; 
but as I neared the cabin I thought the cruel little 
creatures would catch me, in spite of my utmost 
exertions. They seemed to be at my very heels, 
foaming and squeaking with an intonation of fury 
and ferocity which I cannot attempt to depict. 

Wash, who happened to be near by, breaking up 
firewood, heard the noise and stepped out in sight, 
past the corner of the cabin. I heard him utter an 
exclamation of astonishment as I dashed up, panting, 
to gain the door. Then he, too, sprang toward the 
door, and getting in ahead of me, shut it and braced | 
his weight against it the instant I had stumbled in. | 
He said afterward that the whole foaming band was 
not ten feet behind me, and that the creatures ap- 
peared to form a compact mass. 

My comrade had scarcely shut the door, when there 
was a noise as if a tornado had struck the cabin, or 
rather, aS if a platoon of forty men had stood a few 
steps away and thrown a volley of stones atit. The 
door clattered; the whole cabin shook. 
We could hear the tusks of the furious 
little beasts, ripping and tearing at the | 
logs. 

Panting hard, and well-nigh breathless, | 
I managed to turn and help hold the door. 

“Hear them!” exclaimed Wash; ‘‘they’ll | 
have the house down, sure!”’ | 
I really thought at one moment that a | 
part of the pack was on the roof. They | 





squeaked and frothed and barked, and the sound of 
their tusks tearing the outside of the logs was con- 
stant. 


The wrathful little brutes surrounded it on all sides, 
and vented their ire by butting head-foremost at the 
logs, and then striking them with their projecting 
tusks. It was easy to fancy what the fate of any 
hunter overtaken by them must be. 

“This explains the way that bear was killed,” 
Wash remarked, while setting a prop against the 
door a few minutes later. ‘And it is possible that 
the owner of this cabin may have lost his life in the 
same way.” 

It was not till the first violence of their assault had 
subsided that we ventured to peep out at the little 
square hole which served as a window, and to observe 
the number and behavior of our besiegers. There 
was a dense jam of their bristly bodies in front of 
the door, and, indeed, all about the cabin. 
could not have been less than a hundred of them. 
Those on the outside of the press sat half erect on 
their haunches, and whetted their tusks, while all 
their little: fiery eyes were fixed on the cabin, with a 
stare of unwinking, implacable ferocity. 

“We can shoot a lot of them from this hole,” I 
said, after we had observed them a while. 

“But we have only a box and a half of cartridges 
left,” he replied. ‘If we had ammunition, I should 
suy, shoot the whole drove. 
that we had better not stir them up. If they do not 
see us, nor hear us, they will go away after a time, I 
suppose.”’ 

It was a great temptation to open fire on them, but, 
as I afterward learned in Arizona, it was fortunate 
that we refrained from doing so. Several old plains- 
men have assured me that if we had shot a part of 
the drove, and the peccaries had become convinced 
that we were really inside the cabin, the rest of them 
would have hung about for weeks, waiting for a 
chance to wreak vengeance upon us. Our only safety 
would have lain in shooting all of them; if even as 
many as three or four from the herd had been left 
alive, they would have kept up the siege of the cabin 
and attacked us at sight. 

So, at least, we were told by those who are familiar 





Any cabin less strong than one well built of | 
logs would have been torn down, I have little doubt. 


There 


As it is, I have an idea | 
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of the valley, to break their fast, probably, in the 
beds of green mustard growing there. 

When we were quite sure that the last squad of 
them had gone, my companion and I improved the 
opportunity to take our leave. Shouldering our packs, 
we stole forth, and making a wide detour around the 
head of the valley to the northward, continued on 
our way across the country to Yuma. 

HENRY NORTH. 


—_—__+e-____ 


For the Companion. 


WHAT JACK GAVE HIS FATHER. 


Jack had been lying on the lounge—face down—for 
fully half an hour, not even kicking with his heels or 
drumming with his fingers, and those who have the 
acquaintance of a healthy fifteen-year-old boy will 
easily see that there was trouble on hand. Trouble 
enough! for it was almost Christmas, and Jack’s 
pockets were empty—that is, empty of money. 

What made this state of things specially trying was 
the fact that Jack had expected to be in easy finan- 
cial circumstances at this time; for when he went 
with his father to superintend the buying of the 
Thanksgiving dinner, Mr. Chops, the butcher, had 


| said that Jack was getting to’be a large boy, and he 
| didn’t know but that he should need an extra pair of 


young legs to run on errands at Christmas time, and 
perhaps Jack would like to use his for that purpose. 

On this slender foundation Jack had built a great 
many air-castles. He had decided, after long and 
anxious thought, how much money he would be worth 
to Mr. Chops during the fortnight preceding Christ- 
mas, and was firm in his mind not to take a cent less 
for his services. He had reckoned over and over 
again the delightful sum total, and had laid it out, 


| mentally, in Christmas gifts, the selection of which, 


if it did not do credit to his head, at least did infinite 
honor to his heart. 

But now Mr. Chops’s nephew had come to live with 
that worthy butcher, and run on errands for him; a 
great, noisy, red-faced boy—Jack almost hated him. 

So he lay there on the lounge, full of bitter feelings, 

while in the kitchen his mother went back and 
forth, busy about supper; for Jack’s father 
carried his dinner to the foundry, and he liked a 
good hot supper on his return home at night. 

This home of the Murdocks was a plain little 
place; no pictures on the walls, or draperies at 
the windows, and with only a few books on 
the pine shelves, for Jack’s father worked long 
days for short pay, and had to think hard in 
order to keep a roof over their heads, and to 
keep the pantry supplied. But there was love 
there and contentment, and these furnish a 
house much better than fine furniture. 

Mrs. Murdock looked in at Jack several times, 
and the sight of the curly head, so still, began 
to alarm her. “I guess he’s got cold and don’t 
feel well,”’ she thought. ‘“‘I’d better steep him a 
good dose of sage tea;’’ which decision, if Mas- 
ter Jack had known it, would have caused him 
to bestir himself, for if there was anything he 
disliked it was sage tea. 

By and by he began to think of what the min- 
ister had said the Sunday before about giving. How 
it wasn’t so much what we gave, if we gave ourselves 
with it. It had puzzled Jack at the time, and it 
didn’t seem much clearer now. “I don’t see how I 
| can give myself to father,’ he thought. “I’m his, 
anyhow, and I can’t make myself any more so, but I 
do wish I could give him something. Oh, confound 
| that Chops boy! Why couldn’t he stay away until 
after Christmas?” 
| There was just one ray of comfort, and that came 
| from the fact that his mother’s present was bought 
and safely hidden away—a pair of warm gloves, and 
they were all right, too, for Aunt Jennie had gone 
| with him, and helped him pick them out. Jack 
thought gloves must be pretty cheap when such a 
pair could be bought for a quarter of a dollar, but he 
| did not see Aunt Jennie’s slim purse open behind 
| him, or the pantomime between her and the shop- 
| keeper which passed over his head. 

Just then his father came into the kitchen, and set 
his dinner-pail down with a long sigh. 
| “You're all tired out, to-night, aint you, father?” 
said Mrs. Murdock; ‘but it’ll be Christmas in three 
| days, and then you can have a holiday. I wish you 
| could go to see John.” John was Mr. Murdock’s 
| brother, who lived two miles away, and who had 
| been sick all the fall. 

“I'd like to,” said Mr. Murdock, “but I want to 
| clean the shed Christmas Day. I can’t get the time 
nights and mornings, and it ought to be done.” 

| Now this shed, though its introduction is rather 
| unfortunate, was an important aunex to the little 
| house. The Murdocks bad lived where, us Mrs. Mur 
| dock expressed it, “You couldn’t set a broom up, 
edgeways,” and they had kept an eye on this little 
house with the shed, so when it was vacated, about 
two months before, they had slipped into it. 

Unfortunately, the family that had slipped out of 
| it had not practised cleanliness, nor known that 
| “Order is Heaven’s first law,” and had left the shed 

in a state that was almost beyond words to describe 
| properly. 
| ‘The shed is dreadful,” said Mrs. Murdock, taking 
| up the teapot, ‘but I did wish you could have the day 
| for yourself.” 
| Just then Jack threw both legs in the air and 


| 
| 











of such a creature as a peccary, I had never seen one 


I turned and ran with all my force; for the hint from | 


with the habits and character of the collared or | waved them, and had only time to take them down 
Texan peccary. Grizzlies, silver-tips, mountain lions | before his mother put her head into the room and 
| and hunters alike fall victims to their fury. In- | called him to supper. The next morning he was up 
| stances are related where a drove have watched at | bright and early. No sooner had his father started 
the foot of a tree in which a panther or a bear has | for his day’s work, and shut the door behind him, 
taken refuge, for many days, details from the drove | than the boy caught his mother in a strangling hug, 


Was very open, with much fresh, springing grass, and | ran from one clump of willows to another. I had 
flowers innumerable. | not run far when several were in pursuit. I knew 

Almost every day we saw gray bears and wolves | they were coming after me, by the squeaking and 
from the cabin door, but we did not disturb them, | grunting, and by the rustle and racket in the willows 





and they appeared disposed to leave us in peace, 


| below. I was fresh and ran fast, but the noise, and 





relieving one another each day till the object of their 


animosity has fallen out of the tree from starvation. | 


Nor was the implacable- malice of the peccaries 
appeased till they had torn the dead carcass of their 
enemy into shreds, and scattered his bones. 


To be cooped up in a cabin by a mob of hairy little | 


brutes, weighing not more than ninety or a hundred 


pounds apiece, may not seem to indicate much valor; | 


yet Iam now convinced that, in our case, it was the 
wisest possible course of action. We kept very quiet 
during the rest of the evening and night, and by the 
early morning light had the satisfaction of seeing, 
through the chinks of the door and the logs, our surly 


| little enemies move off, one by one, in the direction | 


| and shouted: ‘I’ve got it!” 
| “Got what?” asked Mrs. Murdock, struggling to 
free herself from the strong, young arms. 
| ‘*Father’s present—it’s out in the back yard—the 
| wood-shed, you know.” 
Mrs. Murdock looked at him anxiously, and again 

the thought of sage tea passed through her mind. 
| “John,” she said, “let go of me this minute, and 
| tell me what you mean.” 

““Why, the wood-shed; I’m going to clean it up, so 
father can have Christmas Day for himself.’ 

“Dear child!” said his mother, fondly, “you never 
can do it, there’s loads of rubbish there.’”’ 

“Oh, [know I can! Let’s go and look at it!’ 


So, 
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leaving everything, out they went. The interior of 
the shed did look discouraging. There were old shoes 
und rubbers; broken bottles; old barrels; worn-out 
brooms and crippled chairs; a mound of chips and 
refuse; some sawed and split stove-wood, and under 
all, damp, disagreeably smelling earth. Jack put both 
hands into his trousers’ pockets, and gave a long 
whistle. 

“Better give it up,” said his mother. ‘There are 
two hard days’ work for you.” “ 

But Jack’s only answer was to seize a legless old 
chair and send it flying out into the yard, and then, 
with his mother to plan for him, he set to work in 
good earnest. 

First, he cleaned out a corner of the shed, in which 
he piled the stove-wood neatly; then another space 
was cleared so that some whole barrels could stand 
in it. The old barrels, and broken furniture, and 
broom-handles he knocked to pieces and split into 
kindlings, and stowed them away in the empty bar. | 
rels. The dirt heap was picked over, yielding a crop | 
of chips, and the tin cans and old boots and shoes | 
were banished to a fast-gathering pile of damp | 
earth and rubbish behind the shed. Then this same 
pile went off in a way that seemed to him, at first 
thought, to be little short of miraculous. 

For Mrs. Murdock couldn’t help telling Mrs. Brown, 
her next neighbor, what Jack was doing; and Mrs. 
Brown mentioned it to her husband, who was carting 
dirt to fill up a low place not far from the Murdocks’ 
house, and he said he’d just like to help a boy of that 
sort. So when Jack went out of the shed with the 
last pair of old shoes, he was just in time to toss 
them upon his rubbish heap, which was going off in 
Mr. Brown’s tip-cart. 

But all this took hours of hard work and aching 
muscles. But Jack kept at it, and the night before 
Christmas the shed was in order and clean and sweet- 
smelling, even the glass in the one little window was 
bright and shining, and Jack went to bed tired and 
happy. 

He opened his eyes the next morning on a bright 
new knife, and a handkerchief with a wonderful 
border, but his chief happiness was in the thought of 
what was coming. It did seem as if his father never 
would finish his breakfast, but at last he pushed back 
his chair and took down his hat. 

“I may as well tackle that rubbish in the shed 
early,” he said. “Come, Jack, don’t you want to 
help?” 

So Jack followed his father out to the shed, and 
Mrs. Murdock followed Jack. 

“It almost needs a steam shovel or a horse-rake,” 
said Mr. Murdock, as he threw open the door, and 
then he stood still, and stared.’ There was the neat 
woodpile, the orderly row of barrels, the garden tools 
all bright, hanging on one side, the clean earth under- 
neath and the bright window, and on a large piece of 
paper tacked up on the wall opposite the door, in 
letters fully four inches long, were the words, “Merry 
Christmas.” 

Mr. Murdock gave a loud whistle, then he whirled 


round, and caught Jack and gave him a genuine bear | 


hug. There wasn’t much said, but Jack understood 
his father’s feeling, and though that Christmas Day 
was a very cold one, he had a warm spot under his 
jacket all day long. 
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sleep which I sorely needed. Until seven o’clock I 
slept as all tired men sleep after days and nights of 
constant anxiety and watching. Then, ringing for 
my servant, I rose from the sofa, and prepared to 
go on deck. 


A Terrific Shock. 


In the midst of my dressing, I felt a terrific shock 
under my feet, which sent me reeling to the other 
side of the room, and almost threw me upon the floor. 
My first thought was that the ship had struck some- 
thing. A rock it could not be; there were no rocks 
so near the surface in the middle of the Atlantic. 
Half-dressed, I rushed out on deck. Calling to the 
officer on the bridge, I demanded to know what had 
happened. He could not tell me. I then asked if 
there were any indications of a wreck in the vicinity. 
Taking a hurried survey around, he reported that 
there was nothing whatever to be seen. 

The words had scarcely crossed his lips when the 
engines stopped. The mystery was solved; the trouble 
was in the engine-room. Turning to go aft, I saw 
the chief engineer coming toward me. 















IN THE CHART 


“The main shaft is broken, sir,” he said, “and the 
| break is in the stern tube.” 

Throwing on my coat, I hurried down to the engine- 
room. Every man was at his post. With the chief 
engineer [ crawled into the tunnel through which 


majority of them. Many were business men, anxious | 

to reach their destination without delay. } 
Proceeding under sail, depending wholly on the 

| wind for motive power, is a very great contrast to 


| flying across the ocean by the aid of a five-thousand | 


| horse-power steam-engine. How many days we were | 
likely to pass before reaching our destination was a 
very difficult problem to solve; and my first anxiety 
was to ascertain the amount of food on board, and 
estimate how long it would last. 

On examination it was found that on full consump- 
tion there was sufficient for eighteen days. The 


individual on a limited allowance. 
Going on deck, I began preparations to turn the 


the purpose of getting her before the wind, setting 
my course in a southerly direction toward the home- 
| ward track of the White Star steamers. I had one 
| hundred and eighty miles to make, and my anxiety 
| was to do this with as little delay as possible. 

The wind was in our favor. All sail being set, the 
ship made fair weather, and proceeded on her course 





The pas 
every 1 





in tow. The expense would have been enormous, 
The sea was too heavy to admit of any of the pas. 
sengers being transferred to her. One or two only 
expressed a wish to be so transferred. All the rest 
preferred to remain on the Germanic, notwithstand-. 
ing their great disappointment when informed that 
the ship was not to be taken in tow. 

We could, however, send letters by her. We com. 
municated with the captain by means of signals, and 
he told me that he would stand by us for one hour. 
The passengers went at once to the saloon, and were 


| Soon engaged in writing to dear ones at home who, 
supply could be made to last longer by placing each they knew, would suffer great anxiety when the day 


of our expected arrival came, and no tidings what 
| ever had been received. I sent a letter to the com. 


ship around, ordering all sail set on the foremast for | pany, stating briefly what had occurred, and the plan 


I proposed to follow. 

When the hour had expired, all letters were en 
closed in a bag ready to send off. A boat was lowered, 
the purser, third officer, and four men went out to 
the steamer, and delivered them on board. They then 

| drew off from the ship. 

| Orders were given to put her on her course. She 
turned, and was soon steaming off at a rapid pace. 

sengers of the Germanic stood on deck, watching her 

notion. As she gradually disappeared in the distance, 


their gaze followed her until she became a speck on the 


grievou 


That 


rhe weat 


ROOM. my towing- 


homeward-bound ships. 
should the Britannic come in sight, she might not pass us. 
Morning dawned, bringing no sign of the expected steamer. 
The day passed, and night came on. 
had not been sighted. Convinced that she had taken a dif- 


horizon, and then vanished altogether. Tears were in the eyes 
of some of the ladies, and I knew that to them it was a 


8 disappointment, but I could not act otherwise. 
Anxious Days. 


night, at midnight, I was on the direct track of the 
A close watch was kept, so that, 


The long-looked-for ship 


ferent course, I gave up all hope of obtaining 
assistance from her. 

For eight successive days, we were able, by 
the aid of favorable winds, to keep nearly in 
the track of the steamers. During that interval 
no ship of any description hove in sight. We 
might have been the only living beings on that 
great expanse of ocean. 

At last, on the night of the nineteenth, a 
masthead light flashed out in thedarkness. Up 
went our signals, and the reply was instanta- 
neous. In an hour the ship was alongside. 
She proved to be the /iyrian, a freight steamer 
from Boston, bound to Liverpool. 

her was then fine and clear, with a moderate breeze 


blowing, but the barometer was falling rapidly, and everything 
gave evidence of the approach of a heavy gale. 
was to engage the Jilyrian to take us in tow to Queenstown; but 
upon considering the matter, I knew that in such a gale it would 
be impossible for her to hold a ship of the Germanic’s size. 
Reluctantly I abandoned the idea, preferring not to risk losing 


My first impulse 


gear so far from land. Soon this ship, too, was lost to 


sight in the darkness. 


| at the rate of about six knots—seven miles—an hour. 
| Large steamers carry a very small spread of canvas 
| in comparison to sailing ships; and in an accident of 
this kind, with a heavy four-bladed screw hanging to 
the stern, our progress under the most favorable 


At the great house up on the hill, Phil Armstrong | the shaft revolves, and ordered the engines to be | conditions would of necessity be slow and tedious. 


gave his father a costly gold-headed umbrella, which 
Mr. Armstrong would probably lose the first time he 


went to the city, and an elegant book which the busy | propeller revolved. On his return he reported that it | 


man would never take time to read; but one of Mr. 
Armstrong’s humble workmen had a gift much more 
rare and costly—a whole day, bought by hard work, 
and the unselfish love of his child. 

HESTER STUART. 


—~or — 


For the Companion. 


A BROKEN SHAFT AT SEA. 
By Captain Charles W. Kennedy, 
Late Commander of White Star Steamship Germanic. 


On the thirty-first of December, 1883, I arrived at 
Queenstown from New York, in command of the 
White Star steamer Germanic. A letter from the 
company was placed in my hands, instructing me to 
proceed with all possible speed to Liverpool, as on 
the following Thursday—three days later—the Ger- 
manic must sail for New York in place of the Celtic, 
which had broken down at sea, and would not be able 
to sail at the time appointed. 


I landed a few passengers and the mails, and started | 


for Liverpool, where I arrived early the following 
morning. There remained but little more than forty- 
eight hours in which to unload and reload. Relays 
of men were set at work day and night, and on 


Thursday, at noon, the Germanic was ready to pro- | 


ceed to sea. 

On account of the short time in port, only a hurried 
examination was made of the engines. Nothing 
wrong was detected, and at noon I was again on my 
way to New York. There were sixty saloon passen- 
gers, most of whom were men. Only a few ladies 
were on board. In the steerage were nearly three 
hundred people. 

We had scarcely crossed the bar when the wind 
began to increase, and soon strengthened to a heavy 
gale. We were in for a bad night, and I made all | 
preparations for it. The wind blew and howled, and | 
the sea rose higher and higher. Throughout the 
night the gale continued, and not until morning | 
dawned did it show any signs of abating. We arrived | 
at Queenstown somewhat later than usual, took on 
mails and a few more passengers, and proceeded on 
our way to sea. 

The gale, which a few hours previous had moder- 
ated, now increased. As soon as we had passed 
Fastnet it came in full force directly in our teeth. | 
Sea after sea broke over-us, and none but the officers 
and men could remain on deck. 

Up to the night of the seventh we encountered | 
fearful weather, passing through a series of terrific 
gales and hurricanes. No sooner would wind and 
sea subside a little, and some indications of fair 
weather appear, than we would rush headlong into 
another gale, seemingly more frightful than the last. 

This continued until two o’clock on the morning of 
the eighth, when the wind moderated, the barometer 
rose, and for the first time since leaving Liverpool I 
felt that for a few hours I could leave the ship in care 
of my officers, go to my chart-room, and seek the | 


| slowly moved. I could discover nothing there. The 


| second engineer was sent over the stern to see if the 


| did not revolve. 
We at once decided that the propeller was loose on 
| the shaft, or that the shaft itself was broken in the 
| stern tube. The engines were useless; and my next 
| step was to consider what course was best to pursue. 


Frightened Passengers. 


| AsTI came from the engine-room to the deck, the 

passengers flocked around me, anxiously inquiring, 
“What has happened? Is there any danger?” One 
| old lady, who had probably never seen salt water 
previous to coming on board for this voyage, stood 
trembling like a leaf. With lips pule as ashes, she 
gasped, “O captain, are we going to the bottom?” 

“Not that I know of, madam,” I replied. “I don’t 
see any prospect of it.” 

“Oh, I’m so thankful!” exclaimed the lady. 

When the shock came, many of the passengers 
were still in their berths. Convinced that the ship 
was going down, they sprang out, and, putting on the 
first garment at hand, rushed frantically on deck. 

I assured the passengers that no danger was to be 
feared; that an accident had happened to the engines 
which would necessitate some delay, but that they 
need suffer no anxiety. My words produced the effect 
[intended. Tranquillity was restored, and all retired 
quietly to their rooms. 


of the sea—a natural result of losing her steerage 
way. Ordering the fore and aft sails set to steady 
| her, I went into my chart-room to think over our 
| position, and decide what was best to do. 


A Serious Outlook. 


To take a large steamer of the Germanic’s size into 
New York under sail at that season of the year, when 
the prevailing winds were westerly, was well-nigh an 
impossibility, and I came to the conclusion that the 
quickest and shortest way out of the difficulty would 
be to turn the ship around and steer directly for the 
eastward track of the European steamers. 

The Britannic had sailed from New York on the 
ninth. Should it be our good fortune to sight her, she 
could then tow us to Queenstown. From there, the 
passengers could be transferred to another steamer, 
and, sailing for New York, would undoubtedly reach 
their destination earlier than in any other way. It 
was certainly a case of “counting my chickens,” but 
I was determined to take the chances, whatever they 
might be. 

I sent for my chief officer and chief engineer, and 
briefly told them what I proposed to do. They agreed 
that it was the only course possible, owing to the 
season of the year and the prevailing winds. 

After breakfast I asked the purser to assemble the 
passengers in the saloon at ten o’clock. At that hour 
I took my position at the head of one of the long 
tables, and informed the passengers of the exact 
nature of the accident, and of my determination to 
return to Queenstown. 


It was, of course, a great disappointment to the 


The ship had fallen off, and now lay in the trough 


| Passengers at Play. 


The passengers, realizing this, set their wits to 


work to devise entertainments and occupations to | 
Later in the day, having occasion to | 


pass the time. 
go aft, I was much amused to see twenty-five or thirty 
| of the gentlemen drawn up ina line on deck, going 
through the manceuvres of a regularly drilled military 
company, with all the solemnity of a judge. Dis- 
carded broom-handles, canes and umbrellas served 
them for muskets. I stood a moment watching them; 
but when the command, “Shoulder arms! right face! 
forward march!” was given, and they filed by me in 
solemn procession, it was too much for my gravity, 
jand IT left them to their diversion. Concerts and 
| readings were organized by the ladies. 

We continued on a southeast course, making fair 
| headway until the morning of the eleventh. When 
| we were within thirty miles of the eastern track of 


the steamers, the wind died away and we lay be- 

calmed. This was a bitter disappointment to me. 
| Taking into consideration the day and hour that the 
Britannic \eft New York, and allowing her three hun- 
| dred and sixty-five miles a day, I fully expected to 
| sight her that afternoon. A man was sent up to the 
main-topsail yard, and stationed there with strict 
orders to keep a sharp lookout, and report anything 
' he might see. 





Steamer in Sight. 


At noon a large steamer hove in sight, about six 
miles off to the southward. Great was the excite- 
ment on board the Germanic. 
the ship like wildfire, and all the passengers rushed 
| on deck to see her, and learn what we were going 
| to do. 
| Seizing my glass, I climbed up the rigging and saw 
in the distance a four-masted, two-funnelled ship 
bound to the eastward. She was so far away that I 


The news flew through | 


At four o’clock the next morning we were in the 
midst of a frightful gale from the southeast. The 
sea was tremendous, and the ship could not carry 
close-reefed fore and main-topsails. No towing-gear 
could have held us in such a sea. 

All that day the wind blew from the same direction 
with terrific force. At sunset it veered to the south- 
west, which compelled me to ware ship, and put her 
head to the eastward for the land. It took nearly 
seven hours to get her round, and on her course for 
the Fastnet. 

The gale continued from the southwest until the 
| next day, when a dense fog came on. We were then 
| approaching land, and in the track of steamer# bound 
| up the Irish Channel. At midnight I obtained sound- 
| ings, and found that we were one hundred miles west 
| of the Fastnet. 

To run for the channel in such weather with my 
| crippled ship would have been madness. I, there- 
fore, decided to let her remain where she was until a 
change for the better took place. 

| We lay hove-to until midnight of the twenty-third, 
| when the fog showed signs of lifting. At two o’clock 
on the morning of the twenty-fourth, the barometer 
began rising, the sky opened, and the fog cleared 
away. . 

I immediately ordered the ship’s head put to the 
eastward. All possible sail was set on the foremast 
to help her around, and at seven o’clock she was 
heading for the land. 








| Tremendous Seas. 


| At eight o’clock the weather again changed. The 
wind shifted from southwest to northwest. Long 

before it struck us, we could hear in the distance a 
| deep, sullen roar. I listened, and felt that it was ne 
ordinary gale that was coming upon us. The topsails 
were close-reefed, and everything was made ready for 
the onset. 

It burst upon us with such terrific fury, that I ex- 
pected to see every sail torn to ribbons. Fortunately 
they were new, and held together. If they had given 
way nothing could have saved us from drifting on the 
rocks, to certain death. 

The yards bent like reeds from the force of the 





could not distinguish the color of the funnels, and it 
was impossible to make out to what line she belonged. 

Our signals were speedily hoisted to the mast-head, | 
and anxiously we looked for some recognition of | 
them. All the passengers, officers and men were | 
standing in different parts of the ship, their eyes | 
fastened intently on that small speck in the distance. | 
Silently we stood, watching her as she grew larger 
and larger, our hopes alternately rising and falling, 
until suddenly she changed her course, and, to our 
great relief, steered directly toward us. 

As she approached, we could plainly distinguish 
her form and outlines. The passengers were in a 
transport of delight. “It is the Britannic!” they | 
exclaimed, almost simultaneously. “There are the | 
cream-colored funnels and the four masts of the | 
White Star ship!” My heart sank within me, for 
although the cream-colored funnels and four masts 
were there, this steamer had top-gallant yards on the 
foremast and mainmast; the Britannic, in the winter, 
had none. I knew that she belonged to the Red Star | 
line; and as she came up to us, and about half a mile | 
off crossed our stern, the name Westerniand was seen | 
on her bow. 

The distance from land was so great that it was not 
advisable to engage a ship of another line to take us 


| wind and smooth water. 


wind. To shorten sail was impossible; the risk of 
losing them was too great. The waves appeared 
almost to swallow us up as the ship rolled and 
plunged in the tremendous seas that completely 
swept over her. 

Many of the passengers were almost beside them- 
selves with terror. The doors leading on deck were 
securely fastened, and none but those connected with 
the ship were allowed outside. The passengers would 
have been swept overboard by the first sea that broke 
over them. 

Throughout the day this frightful gale continued. 
As night came on, it gradually died away, and at nine 
o’clock the stars appeared. I was then able to get 
the latitude and locate my position. I found that I 
was twenty miles south of Queenstown harbor. 

At daylight on the following morning the storm 
had passed over, leaving us with a light, westerly 
As the ship was drifting in 
that direction, I determined to anchor her in the 
harbor of Waterford, Ireland. 

A pilot came alongside, and my purser, getting on 
board the pilot-boat, went ashore and telegraphed to 
the office of the White Star Line Company in London 
for instructions. 

I was directed to land passengers and mails at 
Waterford, whence they would be forwarded by rail 
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to Queenstown. This information was received with 
great satisfaction by the passengers. After the expe- 
rience of the last thirty-six hours, they had no —) 
to remain longer on board. 

A tender came out for them, and they ‘were soon | 
safe on shore, doubtless with hearts filled with grat- | 
itude to God that the} had been preserved from a | 
horrible death. 

The Germanic was then taken in tow by two 
powerful steam-tugs, and we proceeded to Liverpool. 
Going up channel the weather was frightful, but we 


Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes all 
tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 
capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting & 

vigorous and healthy growth of hair. [Adv. 
—_— a sal — ~ 
About Bird-Cages. No. 18. 

Hard (not soft) brass spring wire, riveted (no solder 
anywhere) to solid brass bands—this makes a light, 
stiff and elastic cage; bend it, and when released it 
springs back to shape. Buy this, and you do not buy 
for vermin ; no place for them. Buy the Hendryx. [Adv. 


- A. De LAND has the most } gomaghete and 
extensive assortment of Real Esta’ any one in 
consisting of houses and lots, 
small and large tracts of im: | 
3 proved and unimproved land. 
Orange groves of all ages, from one to fifteen years old, 
and of all sizes, from one-half acre to twenty acres or | 
more. Much of this at very great bargains and on easy | 
terms. For further r partion ie call on or address, | 
H. A. DeLAND, DeLand, Flerida. 


To the Young Ladies. 





“NO, You DON’T. ” 


CENUINE 








arrived safely. 
After eighteen days of care, anxiety, constant 
watching and exposure, I had the satisfaction of 


SONCS OF DIXIE. . 
j ; A collection of famous Southern Songs, including 
. Home Songs, Plantation and Jubilee Songs, Camp 
seeing my ship safe in port. During the forty years | Son; s, Southern War Songs, Marching Songs, etc. Over ‘ 
. ‘ o ny Sout rds and music, 
that I had been to sea, this was my first break-down; ah § t pi eens p——A-. un Raton ett Everybody 


tl ful to be able to say that it was also} wants these beautiful ‘Son 8. Mailed, post-paid, on re- 
atta Gannte v ceipt of cts. The S. Braleavife Sons Co.. ep hicago, Til. 


the last. 








~o>+—___—— 
For the Companion. 


FIRE SCREEN AND PAPER RACK. 


Varnish a small twofold towel-rack three feet high. 
When dry, tack on the lowest round at the back of 
each fold a*piece of stiff, deep cream or buff-tinted 


a In Sateen or Silesia Coverings. 
YO re eseutoreltitmencens Size 18 x 18, price 95c.; 20x 20, $1.25; 22x 22, 


$1.50; 24x24, $1.80. Mailed to any part of 
s a8 Ne PAN the United States or Canada. 
PUTNAM & CO., 


546 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 
The ‘‘Pitts- 















ear ey Per se Be | 


read in the sweet Address 
W.A. CCETT&CO., Vineland, W. Ne i. ue 
or Western Office, 184 E. Indiana St., 











cardboard which has previously been cut nine inches | 
high, sixteen and a half inches long, and decorated 
with a water-color sketch or an apt quotation made 
in fancy letters. 

When fastening the 


a few small tacks, plac- 


(Fig. 1). 

This done, cut two 
more pieces of the 
cardboard large enough 
to reach from side to 
side, and from second 
round to third round. 
Tack one at the back 
of each fold (Fig. 2), 
making it lie flat 
against the decorated 
cardboard. 

The two smaller pieces of cardboard must be bent 
a little forward, and held in place by two ribbons, | 
each ribbon passed around the upright round, then | 
run through a slit cut through the cardboard at the | 
top corner (Fig. 3). | 

Cover the back of the screen with the cotton ma- | 
terial, which comes in beautiful colors and designs in 
imitation of India silk; divide three and one-third 
yards of the goods into three equal lengths; then cut 
one breadth lengthwise into two parts, and sew one- 
half breadth on each whole breadth; next make a 
two-inch hem on the bottom of each of the two 
pieces of cloth, and at the top turn down a five-inch 
hem. | 

With strong, doubled 
silk thread gather this 
hem a little over one inch 
from the top, making it 
fit along the top round of 
the screen, reaching from 
upright to upright. 

Now open out the short 
ruffle hanging from the 
gathers, and again fit the 
gathers on the top round, 
allowing the ruffle to fall 
on the inside of the 
screen, while the long 
drapery hangs down on Fig. 2. 
the outside, thus covering | 
the top round with the goods; run the lower edge | 
of the ruffle on the outside drapery and draw up the | 
thread tight, enclosing the top round in a shirred | 
casing (Fig. 4). 

Measure the distance on the curtain to the lowest 
round, and again gather the goods straight across, 
fastening the shirred line to the round with tiny 
tacks. 

Allow the curtain to hang in « loose ruffle from 
last round, and finish the screen with ribbon 
bows at the top of the 
racks. 

When selecting mate- 
rial for the curtain to the 
screen, choose colors to 
harmonize with the 
frame; a soft yellow 
background with figures 
in white, or the yellow 
plain without figures, 
would go well with the 

varnished frame. 
4 s If a dark-colored screen 
Fig. 3. be more desirable, paint 
the frame a rich mahog- 
any color, and cover with the same shade in silk or 
cotton. 

To make the rack still stronger, paste squares of 
thin muslin on the inside of the cardboard forming 
the frout of the paper rack, at the points where the 
slits are to be cut, and wait until the paste is perfectly 
dry before cutting the slits. The muslin will prevent 
the cardboard from tearing, should much strain come 
on it when the rack is full of papers. 











Fig. 1. 





























ment for all social peat. Exciting ea 
side-splitting, 


ard lac and contain Webs, Prizes, Cards and Directions ali | 
nie an gansa, Gee complete for party of 20 rsons. Order now to insure 


ing them far apart -.., Price, 


exposed to wear and then plated entire. ‘ ~ | Sees it will buy any other 


“The Twining Twenty” Cobweb Parties burgh”? lamp 


The most attractive and most enjoyable entertain- 


B. “~ and scientific. he Twining | 
Twenty” Cobweb Sets are the only ones on the market 


able to ‘‘pad- 
dle its own 


prompt delivery. am y Express, prepaid, to any | 





Pe idea of a person being so simple to think they 
focked by the 


Dow Pocket Door-Fastener, 


Which is adjustable to any door, and absolutel 
lar-proof. Carry one in your pocket when travel- 
ling. Never be without one. Sent to any address for 
2% cents, post-paid. Agents wanted everywhere. 


Address, W. E. DOW, Braintree, Mass. 


is abundantly | burs 












nter a room, house, hotel, or any other building 








P.O. Box 352, H.S s. “ANDREWS, New York . City. | 


A_PIECE OF STERLING SILVER 


inlaid in the backs of spoons and forks at points most 


No man or woman that 





kind of central-draft lamp 
at any price. 

A primer tells all about it. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, _PirrssuRGH Brass Co. 


A eee CREAM 


Removes Freckles, Blotches, in fact all 
FACIAL BLEMISHES. 





wo 
PAT’D. DEC.9,1884. 
& MAR.2,1886. 











Cut showing Silver Inlaid before Plating. | 
Guaranteed to contain Lee Ld than any “Quad- | 
r = e Plate,” and to wear 25 y 
h.. ore durable than light Sterling Silver, and not half 
the cost. 
Obtain from your Jeweller, or send to us for Catalogue 
and Prices. Accept no substitute. H, M. CS. LAVE NDE Q SALTS. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY Inexhaustible, Unchangeable, a 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Company, Either yet on poy ‘of ae eo , ee ny a 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. , THE HOME MEDICATION CO.,88 5th Ave. ,N.Y. 


~The $2.50 A. T. GROSS FOUNTAIN PEN for $1.50, 


fo) Highly medicated ; in use 20 years. $4 per jar. 
J Delivered free in the U. 8. 

















Each pen is stamped with the Manufacturer's name, and is fully warranted. The pen is iridium-pointed 
and is solid 16 carat gold. Our supply is limited, and until it is exhausted we shall sell these Fountain Pens to | 
our subscribers for $1.50 each. Or we will give one to any old subscriber who will send us a new subscriber and 
25 cents additional. Postage and packing, 6 cents additional in all cases. 
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MME, ROWLEY’S TOILET MASK 


OR FACE GLOVE. 


The following are the claims made for Madame Rowley’s Toilet 
Mask, and the grounds on which it is recommended 
; to ladies for Improving and Preserving 
the Complexion: 





Sth. Itisa Natural Beauti- 
fier for Improving and 
Preserving the Skin and 
Removing Complexional 


<l[st. The Mask is soft and 
pliable, and can be Easily 
Applied and Worn with- 






rhe purest and best preparation manufactured. | BUST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 



















[NSURANCE 
@OMPANY. 
— 


ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World. 








ALSO ISSUES THE 


Pays Policy-Holders 
BSZ,0O0O A DAT. 





Aver’s Sarsaparilla 


Has Cured Others 

















At All Seasons 


in all climates, 
hot or cold, 

rain or shine, 

the best medicine 
to take is 


it cures 

Eczema, Boils, 
Scrofula, Catarrh, 
Rheumatism, and 
Dyspepsia. 


will cure you. 














out Discomfort or Incon- 

venience. 

24. It is durable, and does 
dissolve or come asun- 

+4 but holds its original 

shape. 


mperfections. 
9th. The Mask issold ata 
moderate price and one 
rchase ends the expense. 
th. Hundreds of dollars 
uselessly expended for cos- 
metics, lotions, and like 
ey arations,may be saved 

yy those who possess it. 
11th. Ladies in every sec- 


3d. It has been analyzed 
by eminent solentists and 
chemical a el “-. _— 
nounced = 


nd Harm tion of the country are 

be using the Mask with grati- 
4th. with. ordinary care fying results. 

the Mask will last for th. It is safe, simple, 


Years, and its VALUABLE 
PROPERTIES Never Become 
Impaired. 
5th. The Mask is protected 
by. letters- ~— has been 
ntrodu nm years, and 
is the yA Genuine article 
of the 
6th. oa ~ - by 
Eminent Physicians and 
Scientific Men as a suBsTI- 


cleanly, and effective for 
beautifying purposes, and 
never injures the most del- 
icate skin 
13th. | MA hile it is intended 
e Mask should be 
oly 4 Sleep, it may 
be applied, WITH EQUALLY 
GOOD RESULTS, At n 
Time, to suit the conve- 
1 ag 4 ag ga 
" e Mas as re- 
Se waa INJURIOUS COS- ceived the testimony of 
7th The Mask is as unlike high —_y* = - 
. 5 est authorities, who 
the Fraudulent appli liances The Toilet Mask or Face Glove proclaim it to be the great- 
metics, etc., to the face, at AS 
DAY IS TO NIGHT, 


and it 
bears noanalogy to them. ‘Te be worn 3 times in the week. 
A FEW SPECIMEN EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIAL LETTERS: 





in position to the face. ing and preservimg the | 
complexion ever offered | 
to womankind. 


‘I am so rejoiced at having found at last an article | “I find that it removes freckles, tan, eunppare, and 
that will indeed improve the complexion gives the complexion a soft, smooth surface 








“I have worn the Mask but two weeks, and am 


« 
Every lady who desires a faultless complexion | amazed at the change it has made in my appearance.” 


should be provided with the Mask.” 





| “The Mask certainly acts upon the skin with a mild 

| and beneficial result, making it smoother and clearer 
and seeming to remove pimples, irritation, etc., with 
each application.” 


“My face is as soft and ‘smooth as an infant’s.” 





“I am perfectly delighted with jt.” 





“As a medium for removing discolorations, softenin “For softening and soengee ing the skin there is 
and beautifying the skin, I consider it unequalled.” g | nothing to compare with i = ™ 








“It is, ,indeed, a perfect success—an inestimable | “Your invention cannot fail to supersede everything 
treasure. | that is used for beautifying purposes.” 


COMPLEXION BLEMISHES 


may he hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can only be removed by the TOILET 
MASK. By its use spots, impurities. roughness, ete., vanish from the skin, leaving it soft and 
clear. It is harmless, costs little, and saves its user money. It prevents and tends to remove 


| WRINKLES, 


and is both a complexion preserver and beautifier. VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 
with proofs and full particulars mailed free by 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 1164 Broadway, New York. 














: : MEATS, 
It is Simple CHICKEN, LOBSTER 
to Use. OYSTERS, ETC., for 
QP at CROQUE ET VES. 
Clean, Materials for 





Mince Meatand 
Cannot Fruit Cakes. 
g Almonds 

ull or td 
Cocoanut 

Out of Order. y Citron, J Figs. 


Price within 
Your Means, 


Descriptive cir- 
culars, together 
with Mrs. Rorer’s 


sixty woctpes of 


dishes peepenedll by use of ( 
PerfectionCutter, mailed 
free on application to 





Lehigh Ave. and American St. PHILADELPHIA, Pa) 


est discovery for improv- 



























¢PERFECTION 


MEAT CUTTER. 


The Latest; Best and Most Im roved 
for Family Use; for 


COOKED 












— BEEF FOR 
BEEF TEA. 


a : te Beefand Pork sor 
Saeot 
ings, Scra 
Hog’ se ise Hea “Head Chetes \ 
Pulverizing Stale 
Breadand Crackers 







and fanc 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO., 


























CURES Rheumatism, Burns, Scalds, Chil- 
blains, Frost Bites, Sprains and 
Bruises, Chapped Hands, External Poisons, 
Flesh Wounds, Toothache, Cramps or Inter- 
.Bites of Animals = Insects,Galls of 
kinds, Lame B: ack, Spasms of the 





h, Asthma, Ringbsine si Weitfast, Coli 


c. 
r4 dled Spavins, Pol Internal 

AIN S Sweeney, Stringhalt’ oundered 
Feet, Foot Rotins 7 , Scratches or Grease, 


Mange in Dogs, Epizootic, 
Sand Cracks, Caked Breasts, and 
diseases inoiiient to human, fowl and animal 








Gargling Oil Co., 
JOHN fookpatt X.v.0 * tt 








FRONTIER COOKING. 


“What shall we eat, and what shall we drink, and 
wherewithal shall we be clothed?” are pretty impor- 
tant questions, especially to army officers’ wives upon 
the frontier. Mrs. Custer says that it was ‘‘a charm- 
ing sight’’ when the men returned from a hunt. 
Eliza the cook ran to the door, and her frugal eye 
took in the game at once. She used to say: “For 
massy’s sake, Miss Libbie, aint I glad that the 
ginnel’s got a deer! I’ve eat so much beef since I 
came to live with you that I ’spects to bellow and 
grow horns foh I get back to God’s land.” 


In Kansas we had buffalo meat most of the time, 
and that was a great change for us. The rump-steak 
is juicy, and requires little basting, while 
tongues, which were such a rare treat in the market 
of the Eastern cities, were then to be had in abun. 
dance with us. 

It is remarkable how luxuries that are unheeded in 
the midst of plenty will impress themselves in our 
minds for years and years if they come to us in the 
midst of deprivations. We rarely had small game, 
except the low ducks that came to the pools formed 
by heavy rains on the prairie in the autumn; but I 
remember those, and the prairie-chickens of Kansas, 
and the plover of Dakota, as if I had never tasted 
birds before or since. 

I also recollect a little butter which I once made, 
as seemingly the first and last occasion of my ever 
eating any, so good did it seem. An officer made me 
a miniature churn with a bottle and a little wooden 
dasher put through a cork. 

We were at the time marching every day farther 
and farther into the wilderness, but occasionally 
came to aranch where some venturesome frontiers- 
man had established himself. Of course our people 
galloped on in advance, and soon bought out the 
madam. There was a little cream among other 
things, and as I sat under the tent-fly after we made 
camp, it was soon transformed into butter in the toy 
churn. 

In garrison the head of our household was almost 
inconsolable without soup. Ox-tail soup was, of 
course, easy to have when the beef was killed daily 
at a post; but if it failed, the following dialogue 
between the master and the cook took place: 

“*Where’s my soup?”’—like some omall boy demand- 

his supper. 


in 

Fiza, with maternal look, and protesting : “Ginnel, 
what you s’pose I’se gwine to make soup of? I aint 
got nothing.” 

“Go out and get some stones, and boil them up 
with something ; only I want soup.’ 

Exit Eliza, perplexed, but set to thinking how to 
concoct something out of nothing. 

One day the cook of one of my friends offered to 
make her some vinegar-pies, and declared, in appe- 
tizing description, that “lemon-pies was nothing to 
them.” So, carefully following the direction of her 
soldier-lover, she made the pastry, and for the pie 
part prepared a paste more like that used by the 
paper-hanger than anything else, and flavored this 
with vinegar. The poor mistress, divided between 
the desire to thank the cook for tryin to do some- 
thing for her, and her repugnance to the odious pie, 
was in a state of extreme perplexity, but was able to 
decline with thanks when soldier pies were again 
suggested. 


HER STRANGE COMPLAINT. 


Dr. B—— was a popular physician, though the fact 
was rather surprising, as he was rather a “plain- 
spoken” man, and had little patience with the fancies 
of some of his patients who were continually conjur- 
ing up diseases of all sorts, with which they imagined 
themselves to be afflicted. 


“They don’t want to think there’s nothing the 
matter with them,”’ the good doctor was wont to say, 
ruefully. ‘Why, bless me! a patient of mine was 
reall angry with me, not long ago, when I told her 
she didn’t need any more medicine!” 

One day one of these hypochondriacs went to him 
with a very grave face. 

“Well, what’s the matter now, Mrs. Gray?” asked 
Dr. B— cheerfully ; “I’m sure you’re looking well.” 

“I may be lookin ‘well, ” admitted the patient, with 

eat solemnity ; ‘‘but I can assure you I am far from 

ein so. I have a serious trouble.” 
hy, my dear madam, you surprise me!” said the 
pees i. 

“Yes,” said the sufferer; ““‘when I stoop over, se, 
and put my right hand up, so, to my shoulder, I have 
a most excruciating pain in my back. 

“Then,” said the doctor, with a hearty laugh, 
“why in the world do you persist in doing it?” 

“She didn’t like that,” the doctor used to say in 
telling the story, “but I couldn’t help saying it; 
there’s not a ee in the world who could take the 
position she did, and noé have a crick in the back.” 

—++@>—_— 


BRAVE MOTHER. 


As showing the force of maternal love among the 
lower animals, there are few more pathetic incidents 
than the following, which comes from Australia: 


The owner of a country station was sitting one 
evening on the balcony outside his house, when he 

was surprised to notice a kangaroo lingering about, 
alternately fegreotins and retiring from the house, 
as though half in doubt and fear what to do, At 
length she xpproached the water-pails, and, taking 4 
young one from her pouch, held it to the water to 

rin 

While her baby was satisfying its thirst the mother 
was quivering all over with excitement, for she 
was only a few feet from the balcony, on which 
one of her great foes was sitting, watching her. The 
little one having finished drinking, it was re placed in 
the pouch, and the old kangaroo started off at a rapid 

ace 

When the natural timidity of the kangaroo is taken 
into account, it will be recognized what astonishing 
bravery this affectionate mother betrayed. It is a 
pleasing ending to the story that the eye-witness was 
so affected by the scene that from that time forward 
he could never shoot a kangaroo. 





42> 
or 


HASTY CRITICISM. 

A sign-painter had just finished painting a sign for 
an agent for sewing-machines, who had started in 
business. As the painter descended from his ladder, 
he and the sewing-machine agent both looked up at 
the sign, which read plainly as follows: 


JOHN SHUTTLE, SOWING MACHINES. 


“Look here!” exclaimed the agent, somewhat tim. 


idly. “Isn't ‘sewing. machine’ spelled with an e in 
stead of an o?” 


The painter glanced at the agent with an injured | 


ir. 
“Well!” he said. “I should think you might let 
my work get dry before you begin to criticise it!” 





ribet i 


uffalo | 
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Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will 
be mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 
27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 











COMPANION. 
EATTLE the Metropolis of WASHINGTON. | 
Send stamp for printed matter of City and 
State to Eshelman, wellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 
10. will bring you a packet of COINS or 
psie 
both sexes the best 
pT advantages at the | 
sistants. Address as above for illustrated catal 
ae FOUNTAIN PEN writes™ 


obsolete stamps and my 48 pp. Cata- 
W. F. GREANY, 827 Brannan Street, San Francisco, California. | 
lowest cost. Business houses 

20000 WORDS- I FILLING 





nts eS 

“Brown’s Vermifage Comfits,”’ or worm loz- 
enges, will be found a very beneficial medicine. They 
are pleasant to the taste, free from coloring matter, and 
no child will refuse to take them. 25 cts. a bottle. [Adv. 








Qtamps! A Agents wanted for the’ very best a approval 
sheets at 40 per ct.com. Putnam Bros., Lewiston, Me. 


revented and wrinkles removed by our 
BAGGY Pant ry ye by mail 2c. Ag’ts circulars. 
KNEES ioakart ¢ Keiler, Box 96, Marion, = 


On approval. Low prices. Large 
STAMP S$? Fine assortment. Satisfaction — 
anteed. Boston Stamp Co., 48 Congress St., igction guar 
ue Library of American Literature % EC Bedm 


snow ee > a pages, portraits and jametee synopsis for 
——s The p desire 


Cz logue of curiosities, etc. 
Fa t ——— Poughkee a 
as ma supplied with aaa. as- 














Rubber ae co. 18 New Haven, Conn, 


Every Good 


once send for illustrated 
tensils, 








correspond with al 
A To cane liberal induce 
Rt CHAS. Le r——} & CO.. 3 East 14th 8t.. NEW Yorr 


> on your 

g Brown’s An 
French 
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and 
Dressing) shoes. 


THE MOST RELIABLE FOOD 
ror infants & invalids. 


y 
in) Food, pee to the weak 
est stomach. 4 sizes cans. Pam 
DE free. WOOLRICH & Co. 
(on every label), PALMER, Mass. Mass, 


“3 —eo AND MOTHERS. 
Every usekeeper should learn about 
THE WORLD" ASHER. Saves time, 
— labor, ee & Some. by last ten 


A boy Dro; tal-card 
to w orld’s Washer ; L Sooke. Il, 


BAGCY KNEES 


POSITIVEL 7 wy Greely Pant Stretcher, | 
by Lee. nts. Agents wante 
B.J.G fk EEL Y,715 Wash. St., Boston, ‘Mass. 


~ De you want Money? Go tothe 
Red River Valle Ney and raise wheat, gs 
ete. ; to the Milk River Valley and raise 
horses, cattle and sheep; to the Belt 
Mountains and mine precious metals ; 
to Great Falls, Helena and and 
=e investments of allkinds. Write, 

I. Whit mew, » we Ag’t, Gt. N. 
iv. St. Paul,d inn. for publications,etc. 
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should at 
circular of “ Never.. Break” Steel Cooking Ui 
The BRONSON Tare CO.,Cleveland, Ohio. 
— GENUINE: | 
mPS— i 
¢ Paes Pikes mB Old 
. “ : 
Nr ineoll 
gat, etc., with elegant 
100 lexico, 
Cayton 4 bina $ pag ete., 
AGENTS WANTED at 33 1 


percentcom. STANDARD STAMP CO., re- 
moved to 923-925 Lasalle St., St. Louis, Mo. 


TMAGIC LAN NS 


And STERE PTICONS, all prices, Views Mestre 
baat Re ~~ Bad PUBLIC EX HIB iBI Ti9NS Ss, 


business for aman 
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Sree. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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with “PERFECTION” DYES will 
et wy that are brilliant and 
fast A pesmage each of Turkey 
Red, ( range, Brown, Star- 
let and ivellow, or "6 dozen — 
color wanted, for 40 cents. Single 
package 10 conta, with sample card | 
and catalogue. Agents wanted. 


DY E ! 
W. CUSHING & CO., Foxcroft, Me. 


~ Garfield Tea Cures aw 


Sir Henry THompPson, the most noted physician of England, says that more than 
half of all diseases come from errors in diet. Garfield Tea overcomes results of 
bad eating ; cures Sick Headache ; restores the Complexion; cures Constipation. - 

Send for Free Sample to 319 West 45th Street, New York. Mention CoMPANION. 


_ Constipation é& Sick Headache. 














THE “BLIZZARD HORSE SHOE.” 


walt P mod ae = ito, 
ar bor :~ ~ Yow a figs ugerd * mh dighin. Hae ones 
ie age m Slorhonee buh 
god pn mcors di eer J eho remy 
at trues f about’ :ey Mornnge orwood: Auf 

Price $3.00 per set of 4 Send sketch of both 4 SESE = = to be sure of right size. One ‘extra set of Calks, 
Wrench and Hoof Cleaner, sent with each set. Extra Calks 20c. per set of 16, by mail. Worn out Calks can be re 
moved and new put in, in three minutes. ‘They will not only save you money, but Ww. “i drive your horse when anc! 
GHEE YOu PleISz, regardless of ice. Try one set and you will soon order for every horse in your stable. $, W. Mi ; in 


& ceertes Pep yet FOR CALKING YOUR HORSES AT 
ot S MINUTES. REMOVED IN 2 








FAMOUS FICTION BY THE WORLD'S GREATEST AUTHORS | 


A CHARMING SET OF BOOKS PRESENTED TO READERS OF THIS PAPER WHO SUBSCRIBE TO 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST. 


Recognized Gronghous the world as the STANDARD RURA L. MAGAZINE, and the authority on | 
all matters pertaining to Rural Life. It is published monthly, each numer consisting of not leon an 48 pag 
with colored cover, and a year’s numbers make a large volume of 57 § paces, and over 1,000 orizizel 
illustrations. it is a complete compendium of Rural and Household Affairs and the only 
Tiustrased Rural Magazine in the 
san a for you to give this magazine a trial, we make the following special offer : 
anit rice of the American Agriculturist is $1.50 per yo but on rece’ ‘* of thi 
saw this Ofer. = this paper we will send the Ame griculturist for 
to every subscriber (providing 10 cents additional is sent for postage) 


TEN OF THE GREATEST NOVELS EVER WRITTEN 
Ten of the Createst Pron AEE Who Ever Lived! 


If you will study the yy of the great authors of our day, Fay will observe that in most instances | 
their reputations were made e production of a single book. t but one work that is really great—one 

masterpiece—emanate from an gathor 8 pen, and though his future efforts may be trivial in comparison, his hame | 
will live and his works be read long after the author has passed away. A well-known New York publishing house 


The qhewte | 
iS amount, mentioning that you 
.e year, and in addition wil present 
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has issued in unif d hand ityle t f th ovels 
and we have perfected arvangements whereay we ram oy a A. a yr 
as a premium to our subscribers. Each one of these famous novels was its author’s greatest work—the 
production that made his or her name and fame. The works comprised in this valuable set of books, whic 
published under the general title of “‘ Famous Fiction by the World’s Greatest Authors,” are as follows : 
EAST LYNNE, LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET, 
By Mrs. Henry Wood. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 
JANE EYRE, VANITY FAIR, 
By Charlotte Bronte. By W. M. Thackeray. 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, LAST DAYS OF POMPEII, 
By Miss Mulock. By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 
ADAM BEDE, THE THREE GUARDSMEN 
By George Eliot. By Alexander Dumas. 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE, PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE, 
By Wilkie Collins. By Charles Reade. 
Each of these = reat and powerful works is known the world over and read in — civilized land. Each is 


intensely interest et pure and elevating in moral tone. bi. 4 are published complete 
bridged, in ten eepanaie volumes, with very handsome and artistic Paper covers, a unltoren, thee’ ks 


ae 


THE 


SHORTHAND 


Novelty Plaster Works, 





charming set of books which will be an ornament to the hom ype, 
readable, Ly paper of excellent quality. ne mf books more TRuanis ey! 
of any single author’s wor because it comprises the greatest work of ten different authors, and we are most 


happy to be enabled 
Py A 3 _ ed to afford our subscribers an opportunity of obtaining such splendid books upon such terms 


The American Agriculturist alone is f 
ully worth the subscription price asked for 
i . ead adopt ths sauel to that of the $4.00 magazines, ut we wane to introduce it in 000 new 
gas one a i] ae moe. being © confident that after a year’s perusal the new aw ty ~ secure in this 


ay. wil be refunded in every case if you are not fully satisfied. Remit by 


money or express order, or by registered lett P 
~ Ah =. A  & 4 etter. Postage stamps accepted for fractional a 


it, $1.50 50 per gen? 


tal note, 
amounts o 


t-office 
a dollar. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, N. Y. CITY. | 


DEC. 25, 1390. 


STUDY Thorough and practical in. 
struction given by Matt in 


Book-keeping, Business pose, ast 


m 
HOME § tic, Penmanship, Shorthand, — 


rates. Distance no objection. Announcement “tree. Ad- 
dress, BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, Buffalo, New 3 York. 


are guaran. 





ively invisible. Worn ths 
abn W.A.WALES. Bridnevor'. Cons. 
sane, mail or person- 
ally, by practical ver- 
baiim Pi ncpan Twenty 
ears’ ex No tailures. Situati A ‘antee: 
Kk al ISON, 


Ci 
Stenographer, 239 5 Brondway, Ne New a rk. 


SYMPHONION 


(Swiss Music Boz, 
Fan 1000 Toune. 
Iilust. Price List FREE, 
FRED. wt SANDER, 

ORTER, 
102 High St. Boston, Mass. 


AN OWL MAID. 

We will send you a fringed Linen Tidy of “An 
| Owl Maid,’ Floss to work it, INGALLS’ Book oF Strtcu- 
Es and Ingalls’ 32-page Illustrated Catalogue of Stamp- 
ing Outfits, Fancy Work Materials, Stam raga 8, Art 

cents.) 





erience. 





Books, ete. for six 2-cent stamps. 
Address, J. F. INGALLS, LY 


THE GooD NEWS TO. LABInS. 
GREATAMERIC 





New Departure. Beautiful 
Presents to Every Subscrib- 
er. Greates' Now’s your 
==. to get orders for our celebra- 


AN 


COMPANY 


Castor, Webster’s Dictiona an 
miums. For particulars, address The Great American 
Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey Street, P. O. Bow 29, New York. 








Teething Made Easy. 


A pamphlet of value to every family in which 
there is a child under five years of age, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of two- 
cent stamp for postage. 


The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Stereopticons, 


Magic Lanterns. 
Lantern Slides to order. 


50,000 LANTERN SLIDES 1x STOCK. 
GAS-MAKING APPARATUS. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 

' §@" MENTION THIS PAPER. 


McINTOSH BATTERY & 





OPTICAL CO., Chicago, Ills. 





“Down With High Prices.” 
THIS SEWING MACHINE 
OoONIYT 


. Hay or Stock Scale. 
Forge and Kit of Tools 
1000 other Arti 
CHICAGO SCALE CO., 


RHEUMATISY 


Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 
SURE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. 
Sold by druggists, or by mail, 25 cents. 
Lowell, Mass. 
SUPERIOR 
QUALITY, 
MODERATE 











CURED 


WARRANTED. | 
TO STAY 


ASTHMA cae. 


Send name and address for THESIS, with 
REPORTS of CASES, to 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., 
716 MAIN ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


FURNITURE POLIS» 
is what you have always 
wanted for your /urni- 
ture. Ttremoves the white, 
faded, du 


‘ad: usty y appearance, 
Parting the Tr — nee beauty of the wood, and im 
sett baatee of the wax pe. 
ft rine eet othe d dining able, beautify the staircase, and give 
an air of refinement tothe who/ehouse. Any one can apply 
it, and the effect is permanent: there will be no more 
trouble with the rN, ture. Fxfee $1 a bottle one 
paid. THE BALTIMORE 8: E CIALLY CO 
Bia St. Pan street, BAL TIMORE, MD. 
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FECA 


0 - Money — if not 
satisfactory. Agents wanted, 
™Write for clveciars of Magic 
Novelties. Mention this paper. 


Magic Introduction Co ,227 Bway. N.Y. 


PRCT! CAL BUSES 


PEW 


TAL Ar Ale FREE. Address, r De- 
pena! PoPe Mra. octane ton New A atad fees. 


ae & BERRY 








CATALOGUE 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


FREE, 
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